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ADVERTISEMENT. 


‘Tne merit of Hobbes’ translation of Thucydides lies princi- 
pally in the simplicity and force of the language: bearing in 
that respect some affinity to the original. Viewed merely as 
& translation, it will be found to contain, owing partly to the 
corrupt state of the Greek text of his day, partly to his habi- 
tual disregard of minute details so that accuracy were attained 
in essentials, manifold errors and omissions. As these de- 
fects disfigure the narrative, and sometimes perplex the reader, 
it has been considered worth while to attempt, by short notes, 
something towards their removal: without however affecting 
to offer a translation either critically correct or even free from 
many errors. In the performance of this task the interpre- 
tations of Goeller, Arnold, Thirlwall and others, have been 
followed wheresoever they were available: where such help 
failed, the editor had to rely on his own imperfect resources! 

To render the work more useful to the English reader and 
those not deeply versed in Grecian history, eome historical 
notes have been added, drawn for the most part in substance 
from Mueller’s history of the Dorians, Hermann’s Grecian 


Antiquities, Thirlwall’s history of Greece, Nicbubr’s history 
VoL, Vur. b 


ii ADVERTISEMENT. 


of Rome, &. Wheresoever Aristotle is cited, his Politics 
will be understood to be the work referred to. 

Several phrases having been marked by Hobbes himself 
with square brackets, to designate them as interpolations, the 
same marks have been added for the same purpose to other 
words and passages. 

Those corrections of the Greek text by Bekker and others 
only have been noticed, which serve to explain the cause of 
Hobbes’ departure in those instances from the right interpre~ 
tation. 

It has been considered useless to reprint the maps belonging 
to the original edition, and referred to in the Epistle to the 
Reader. These were unavoidably rude and imperfect, and 
have been long superseded both by the more general mape 
to be found in any modern Atlas, and the numerous mape 
and plans which have been published of late years for the 
particular illustration of this history. It has however been 
thought useful to append Goeller’s map of the siege of Syra- 
cuse, which is accessible only in his edition of the text. 

EG 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
SIR WILLIAM CAVENDISH, 


KNIGHT OF THE BATH, BARON OF HARDWICK, AND EARL OF 
DEVONSHIRE. 


Rient Honovuras:e, I take confidence from your 
Lordship’s goodness in the very entrance of this 
Epistle, to profess, with simplicity and according to 
the faith I owe my master now in heaven, that it is 
not unto yourself, but to your Lordship's father that 
I dedicate this my labour, such as it is. For neither 
am I at liberty to make choice of one to whom I may 
present it as a voluntary oblation; being bound in 
duty to bring it in as an account to him, by whose 
indulgence I had both the time and ammunition to 
perform it. Nor if such obligation were removed, 
know I any to whom I ought to dedicate it rather. 
For by the experience of many years I had the honour 
to serve him, I know this: there was not any, who 
more really, and less for glory’s sake favoured those 


that studied the liberal arts liberally, than my Lord 
be 








vi THE EPISTLE DEDICATORY. 


dently say, that notwithstanding the excellent both 
examples and precepts of heroic virtue you have at 
home, this book will confer not a little to your insti- 
tution; especially when you come to the years to 
frame your life by your own observation. For in 
history, actions of honour and dishonour do appear 
plainly and distinctly, which are which; but in the 
present age they are so disguised, that few there be, 
and those very careful, that be not grossly mistaken 
in them. But this, I doubt not, is superfluously 
spoken by me to your Lordship. Therefore I end 
with this prayer: that it will please God to give you 
virtues suitable to the fair dwelling he hath prepared 
for them, and the happiness that such virtues lead 
unto both in and after this world. 
Your Lordship’s most humble servant, 
Tao: Hospzs. 


TO THE READERS. 


Taovau this translation have already past the censure of 
some, whose judgments I very much esteem: yet because 
there is something, I know not what, in the censure of a 
multitude, more terrible than any single judgment, how 
severe or exact soever, I have thought it discretion in all 
men, that have to do with so many, and to me, in my want 
of perfection, necessary, to bespeak your candour. Which 
that I may upon the better reason hope for, I am willing to 
acquaint you briefly, upon what grounds I undertook this 
work at first; and have since, by pyblishing it, put myself 
upon the hazard of your censure, with so small hope of glory 
as from a thing of this nature can be expected. For I know, 
that mere translations have in them this property: that they 
may much diegrace, if not well done ;. but if well, not much 
commend the doer. 

It hath been noted by divers, that Homer in poesy, Aris- 
totle in philosophy, Demosthenes in eloquence, and others of 
the ancients in other knowledge, do still maintain their 
primacy: none of them exceeded, some not approached, by 
any in these later ages. And in the number of these is justly 
ranked also our Thucydides; a workman no less perfect in 
his work, than any of the former; and in whom (I believe 
with many others) the faculty of writing history is at the 
highest. For the principal and proper work of history being 
to instruct and enable men, by the knowledge of actions past, 
to bear themselves prudently in the present and providently 
towards the future: there is not extant any other (merely 
human) that doth more naturally and fully perform it, than 
this of my author. It is true, that there be many excellent 











TO THE READERS. xi 


posed the history might be read with very much benefit by 
all men of good judgment and education, (for whom also it 
was intended from the beginning by Thucydides), and have 
therefore at length made my labour public, not without 
hope to have it accepted. Which if I obtain, though no 
otherwise than in virtue of the author's excellent matter, it is 
sufficient. 



























































xxxii OF THR LIFE AND HISTORY OF THUCYDIDES. 


short, and thick with sense; sound in his judgments; every- 
where secretly instructing and directing 2 man’s life and 
actions. In his orations and excursions, almost divine. 
‘Whom the oftener you read, the more you shall carry away ; 
yet never be dismissed without appetite. Next to him is 
Polybius, &.” 

And thus much concerning the life and history of Thucy- 
dides. 


THE FIRST BOOK 
or THE 


HISTORY OF THUCYDIDES. 


THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


‘The estate of Grecee, derived from the remotest. known antiquity 
thereof, to the beginning of the Peloponnesian War—The 
cecasion and pretexts of this war, arising from the contro- 
versies of the Athenians with the Corinthians concerning 
Coreyra and Potidiva—The Lacedsmonians, instigated by the 
confederates, undertake the war ; not so much at their instiga- 
tion, as of envy to the greatness of the Athenian dominion — 
‘The degrees by which that dominion was acquired—The war 
generally decreed by the confederates at Sparta—The de- 
mands of the Lacedemonians—The obstinacy of the Athe- 
nians; and their answer by the advice of Pericles, 


1. Taucypips, an Athenian, wrote the war of the 
Peloponnesians and the Athenians as' they warred 
against each other, beginning to write as soon as 
the war was on foot; with expectation it should 
prove a great one, and most worthy the relation of 
all that had been before it: conjecturing so much, 
both from this, that they flourished on both sides 
in all manner of provision; and also because he 





* Ge Exodunoay, [% As” they written, even if the words dc txe- 


warred, and not, as translated by 

Valla and others, how” they 

warred. The words dptapevoc 

1c eaSserapivou, would of thems- 

selves imply that the history was so 
VOL. VIII. 


Muneay were omitted. They are 
s0 understood by Goeller, Poppo, 
and others, as well as the Scholiast 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus.] 


1 
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fattest soils were always the most subject to these 
changes of inhabitants ; as that which is now called 
Thessalia, and Beeotia, and the greatest part of 
Peloponnesus, except Arcadia; and of the rest of 
Greece, whatsoever was most fertile. For the 
goodness of the land increasing the power of some 
particular men, both caused seditions, whereby 
they were ruined at home; and withal made them 
more obnoxious to the insidiation of strangers. 
From hence it is that Attica’, from great antiquity 
for the sterility of the soil free from seditions, hath 
been inhabited ever by the same people’. And it is 
none of the least evidences of what I have said, 
that Greece’, by reason of sundry transplantations, 
hath not in other parts received the like augment- 
ation. For such as by war or sedition were driven 
out of other places, the most potent of them, as to 
a place of stability, retired themselves to Athens ; 
where receiving the freedom of the city,. they long 
since so increased the same in number of people, 
as Attica, being incapable of them itself, they sent 
out colonies into Ionia. 

3. And to me the imbecility of ancient times is 
not a little demonstrated also by this [that fol- 
loweth]. For before the Trojan war nothing 








| The territory of the Athenian 
city, so called from Atthis, the 
daoghter of Cranaus. 

* The Athenians had an opinion 
of themselves, that they were not 
descended from other nations, but 
that their ancestors were ever the 
inhabitants of Attica: wherefore 
they also styled themselves aéréy- 
Gevus, i.e. men of the same land. 
( sprang from the land itzelf”]. 


9 [This passage is differently un- 
derstood by different translators, 
Some, as Valla, Acacius, and Hud- 
son, understand it thus: “ that 
Attica increased not so much in 
other things as in men.” Others, 
Poppo, Goeller, and Arnold, thu 
“ that Greece in its other parts dic 
‘not thrive equally with Athens:” 
which is in substance the same in- 
terpretation as that of Hobbes.) 

B? 
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of wearing linen coats and golden grasshoppers’, 
which they were wont to bind up in the locks of 
their hair, From whence also the same fashion, by 
reason of their affinity, remained a long time in use 
amongst the ancient Ionians. But the moderate? 
kind of garment, and conformable to the wearing 
of these times, was first taken up by the Laceda- 
monians; amongst whom also, both in other things 
and especially in the culture of their bodies, the 
nobility observed the most equality with the com- 
mons. The same were also the first, that when they 
were to contend in the Olympic games’, stripped 
themselves naked‘ and anointed their bodies with 
ointment : whereas in ancient times, the champions 
did also in the Olympic games use breeches; nor 
is it many years since this custom ceased. Also 
there are to this day amongst the barbarians, espe- 
cially those of Asia, prizes propounded of fighting 
with fists and of wrestling, and the combatants 
about their privy parts wear breeches in the exer- 
cise. It may likewise by’ many other things be 





sense therefore is: “they not long 
afer laid aside the effeminate cus- 


passed across the back and under 
the right arm, then over the breast, 


‘tom of wearing linen under-gar- 
ments.”} 

1 The Athenians, holding them. 
selves to be sprung from the ground 
they lived on, wore the grasshopper 
for a kind of cognizance; because 
that beast is thought to be gene- 
rated of the earth. 

2 [ A common dress.” The La- 
cedsemonian dress consisted princi- 
pally of two parts, the xerdv and the 
aiva. The first was a narrow 
Kind of frock, without sleeves, com- 
ing down to the knees; the other a 
sort of large square shawl, which 
wrapped round the left arm, then 





‘and the end was finally thrown 
over the left shoulder. Arnold. 
Goeller renders it“ plain dress.”} 

* Exercises of divers kinds in 
stituted im honour of Jupiter at 
Olympia in Peloponnesus; to 
which resorted such out of Greece 
as contended for prizes. 

+ This was perhaps the cause, 
why it was a capital crime for 
women to be spectators of the 
Olympic exercises. 

* [And one might perhaps 
show that the ancient Greeks, in 
many other respects also, used,” 
&e.] 
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by the armour buried with them, and also by their 
manner of burial at this day. And' when Minos his 
navy was once afloat, navigators had the sea more 
free. For he expelled the malefactors out of the 
islands, and in the most of them planted colonies 
of his‘own. By which means they who inhabited 
the sea-coasts, becoming more addicted to riches, 
grew more constant to their dwellings; of whom 
some, grown now rich, compassed their towns about 
with walls. For out of desire of gain, the meaner 
sort underwent servitude with the mighty ; and the 
mighty with their wealth brought the lesser cities 
into subjection. And so it came to pass, that 
rising to power they proceeded afterward to the 
war against Troy. 

9. And to me it seemeth that Agamemnon’ got 
together that fleet, not so much for that he had with 
him the suitors* of Helena, bound thereto by oath 
to Tindareus, as for this, that he exceeded the rest 
in power. For they that by tradition of their an- 
cestors know the most certainty of the acts‘ of 





isa mistake, It isnot the Carians, 
but the Phoenicians who were dis- 
tinguished by their position in their 
grare. And their heads were laid 
not to the west, but to the east, so 
as to look to the west. See the 
Scholium.] 

1 D+And” these robberies were 
the exercise, &e. “But” when 
Minos his navy, &e-] 

* The son of Atreus, the son of 
Pelops. 

* The opinion was, that Tynda 
ras, the father of Helena, took an 
cath of all his daughter's suitors, 
that if violence were done to him 
that obtained heryall the rest should 


help to revenge it. And that Me- 
nelaus, having married her, and 
Paris, the son of Priam king of 
‘Troy, taken ber away, Agamemnon, 
in the behalf of his brother Mene- 
laus, drew them by this oath to the 
siege of ium, 

* [Those who have received the 
clearest accounts of the affairs of 
Peloponnesus;” or, “ those who 
have received the clearest accounts 
of any Peloponnesians.” Arnold 
considers that the want of the ar- 
ticle, and the word DAorovvnsivy, 
which for the first interpretation 
should be HAorevyqaaxciy, are in 
favour of the second.) 








‘The action of 
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forces, not so much upon favour as by fear. For 1. 

it is clear, that he himself both conferred most 

ships to that action, and that some also he lent to 

the Arcadians. And this is likewise declared by 

Homer, (if any think his testimony sufficient) ; 

who, at the delivery of the sceptre unto him, 

calleth him', “of many isles and of all Argos King.” 

Now he could not, living in the continent, have 

been lord of the islands, other than such? as were 

adjacent, which cannot be many, unless he had 

also had a navy. And by this expedition we are 

to estimate what were those of the ages before it. 
10. Now seeing Mycenz was* but a small city, Mreme.towh 

or if any other of that age seem but of light re- yuwuat 

gard, let not any man for that cause, on so weak ™'""™ 

an argument, think that fleet to have been less 

than the poets have said, and fame reported it to 

be‘. For if the city of Lacedemon were now de- 

solate, and nothing of it left but the temples and 

floors of the buildings, I think it would breed much 

unbelief in posterity long hence of their power in 

comparison of the fame. For although of five 

parts’ of Peloponnesus it possess two’, and hath 

the leading of the rest, and also of many con- 





* (Lif. 108) 

» [The islands which Thucy- 
dides here calls “ periwcide,” are, 
according to Poppo, Calauria, Hy- 
drea, Tiparenus, Cecryphalea ; per- 
haps £gina, though of that Od. 
Mueller has some doubts. Goeller.) 

* [Mycena: had been destroyed 
by the Argives, A.C. 468, thirty. 
seven years before the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war. From that 
time it remained in ruins; but the 


remains, which will last apparently 
‘as long as the human race exists, 
are fully described in Sir W. Gell’s 
Argolis. Arnold.} 

“ [Et traditio diu durans ob- 
tinet. Goeller.] 

#1, Laconia. 2. Are 





was comprehended in Arcadia. 
Goeller.] 
* Laconia, Messenia. 
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same country a certain portion of that nation 
before, of whom also were they that went to the 


warfare of Troy). 


And in the eightieth year, the 


Dorians' together with the Heracleides seized on 


Peloponnesus. 


And with much ado, after long 


time, Greece had constant rest ; and shifting their 
seats no longer, at length sent colonies abroad. 
And the Athenians planted Ionia and most of the 





1 [The great family or rather clan, 
which claimed descent from the 
hero Hercules, being expelled from 
Peloponnesus by the Pelopidm, 
found an asylum among the Do- 
rians, an Hellenian people inhabit- 
ing @ mountain district between 
the chain of Ata on the one side, 
and Parnassus on the other. Here 
they found willing followersin their 
‘enterprise for the recovery of their 
former dominion in Peloponnesus: 
the Heraclide were to possess the 
thrones of their ancestors ; but the 
Dorians were to have the free pro- 
perty of the lands they hoped to con- 
quer, and were not to hold them 
‘under the Heraclide. The in- 
vaders were also assisted by an 
Zvlian chief named Oxylus, and 
by his means they were enabled to 
cross over by sea from the northern 
to the southern side of the Co- 
rinthian gulf, instead of forcing 
their way by land through the 
isthmus. This invasion was com- 
pletely successful; all Pelopon- 
esas, except Arcadia and Achaia, 
fell into their power; and three 
chiefs of the Heraclide took pos- 
ession of the thrones of Spa 
Argos, and Mestenia, while Elis 
was assigned to their associate 
Osylus, The land was divided 





in equal shares, with the exception 
probably of some portions attached 
to the different temples, and which, 
with the offices of priesthood, be- 
longed to the Heraclide, as de- 
scendants of the national gods and 
heros of the country. Meanwhile 
the old inhabitants were either re- 
duced to emigrate, or were treated. 
as an inferior caste, holding such 
lands as they were permitted to 
cultivate, not as freeholders, but as 
tenants under Dorian lords. These 
were the Laconians, or reploucu, of 
whom we shall find frequent men- 
tion in the course of this history ; 
and sume of this caste striving to 
recover their independence, were 
degraded to the still lower condi- 
tion of villains or predial slaves ; 
and thus formed the frst class of 
Helots, which was afterwards 
greatly swelled from other quarters. 
On the other hand, the Hellenian 
name derived its general predomi- 
nance throughout Greece from the 
Dorian conquest of Peloponnesus; 
the Dorians claiming descent from 
the eldest son of Hellen, and 
while they gloried in their ex- 
traction, asserting their peculiar 
tile to the Hellenian name above 
all the other tribes which had as- 
sumed it. Amold.] 
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1 islands; and the Peloponnesians most of Italy' and 
ritaaa Sicily, and also certain parts of the rest of Greece. 
weraeeie But these colonies were all planted after the Trojan 
Ateni = WAY. 

13. But when the power of Greece was now 
improved, and* the desire of money withal, their 
revenues being enlarged, in most of the cities 

‘Tee afx- there were erected tyrannies: (for before that 
mmayaea_time, kingdoms with honours limited were here- 
wel =ietr. ditary) : and the Grecians built navies, and became 
more seriously addicted to the affairs of the sea. 
Aton vee The Corinthians are said to have been the first 
‘tmaer that changed the form of shipping’ into the nearest 
Eraasm to that which is now in use; and at Corinth are 
=k. reported to have been made the first‘ gallies of all 
Greece. Now’ it is well known that Aminocles, 

the ship-wright of Corinth, built four ships at 

he, Samos: and from the time that Aminocles went to 
~~ Samos until the end‘ of this present war, are at the 
most but three hundred years. And the most 

otf, M7, ancient naval battle that we know of, was fought 
between the Corinthians and the Corcyreeans’; and 

from that battle to the same time, are but two 





1 (The mame “Italy,” in the age? [That is, from fifty-oared ves- 
of Thucydides, was applied merely sels to triremes.] 
to the southernmost point of the  ¢ [Triremes.] 
Peninsula, the modern provinces + [“ And Aminocles, the ship- 
of Calabria citra and Calabria ultra. wright of Corinth, appears to bave 
‘See Aristotelis Politica, vii. 10. built four ships for the Samians 
‘Arnold.} also." 

+ [* And wealth was accuma-  * By this it appears, that Tho 
lated still more than formerly ; in cydides outlived the whole war. 
many of the cities there were 7 By Periander, the tyrant of 





erected tyrannies, the revenues be- Corinth, for the slanghter of his 
coming greater: (but before that, son Lycophron. See Herodotus, 
the governments were bereditary ii.53. (The Scholiast bas misled 
Kingdoms with prerogatives and Hobbes: Periander id not beyia 
revenues defined)” Goeller] _till about a.c. 690.) 
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hundred and sixty years. For Corinth, seated on 1, 
an isthmus, had been always a place of traffic; <> 
(because the Grecians of old, from within and the wealth 
. without Peloponnesus, trading by land more than “°"" 
by sea, had no other intercourse one to another 
but through the Corinthians’ territory) ; and was 
also wealthy in money, as appears by the' poets, 
who have surnamed this town the rich, And after samc te veh 
the Grecians had? commerce also by sea, then like- 
wise having furnished themselves with a navy, they 
scoured the sea of pirates; and affording traffic 
both by sea and land, mightily increased their city 
in revenue of money. After this, the Ionians, in The toni 
the times of Cyrus first king of the Persians, and Gyms'tx. 
of his son Cambyses, got together a great navy; 
and making war on Cyrus, obtained for a time the 
dominion of that part of the sea that lieth on their 
own coast. Also Polycrates*, who in the time of Polycrates, 
Cambyses tyrannised in Samos, had a strong navy, fasmryin” 
wherewith he subdued divers of the islands; and gone. 
amongst the rest having won Rhenea‘, he conse~ avost a.c. 000. 
crated the same to Apollo of Delos. The’ Phoceans °™"* 
likewise, when they were building the city of Mar- 
seilles, overcame the Carthaginians® in a fight at 
sea. 








1 (11. 2..570. dgvudy re Kép- Tarquinius came into the mouth of 
for. ‘Tiber, entered into amity with the 
* [And after the Grecians had Romans, and thence went and 
more commerce by sea, they (the built Marseilles amongst the sa- 
Corinthians) procured the ships vage nations of the Ligurians and 
(before mentioned), and scoured the Gauls. Justin, lib. xi 
i * [Amold cautions against con- 
founding this battle with the Car- 
; thaginians, with that mentioned by 
* The Phocmans in the time of Herodotus, i. 166, The building 
VOL. VIII. c 
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both ancient and modern. Nevertheless, such as L 
applied themselves to naval business gained by —— 
them no small power, both in revenue of money 
and in dominion over other people. For with their 
navies (especially those men that had not sufficient 
land, where they inhabited, to maintain themselves) 
they subdued the islands. But as for war by land, 
such as any state might acquire power by, there 
was none at all: and such as were, were only be- 
tween borderer and borderer. For the Grecians had 
never yet gone out with any army to conquer any : 
nation far from home; because the lesser cities 
neither brought in their forces to the great ones, 
as subjects, nor concurred as equals in any com- 
mon enterprise; but such as were neighbours 
warred against each other hand to hand. For the 
war of old between the Chalcideans and the Ere- 
trians', was it wherein the rest of Greece was most 
divided and in league with either party. 

16. As others by other means were kept back 7 loniam 
from growing great, so also the Ionians by this : ty the Fenians 
that the Persian affairs prospering, Cyrus and the 
Persian kingdom, after the defeat of Croesus, made .c.518. 
war upon all that lieth from the river Halys to the °“*" 
sea-side, and so subdued all the cities which they 
possessed in the continent: and Darius afterward, 
when he had overcome’ the Phcenician fleet, did 
the like unto them in the islands. 

17. And as for the tyrants that were in the Gre- 
cian cities, who forecasted only for themselves, 
how with as much safety as was possible to look 








* [See Herod. r. 99.] coming by the aid of the Phuoni- 
*{And Darius afterwards, over- cian fleet,” did the like, &e.] 


ce 
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Athenians in the fields of Marathon. And in the in 
tenth year again after that, came the barbarian 
with the great fleet’ into Greece, to subdue it. 
And Greece being now in great danger, the leading 
of the Grecians that leagued in that war was given 
to the Lacedemonians, as to the most potent state. 
And the Athenians, who had purposed so much 
before and already stowed’ their necessaries, at the 
coming in of the Medes went a ship-board* and 
became seamen. When they had jointly beaten 41 Grace 
back the barbarian, then did the Grecians, both tccgues; the 
such as were revolted from the king and such as (cries, 
had in common made war upon him, not long after sn4 the Ate 
divide themselves into leagues, one part with the league. 
Athenians and the other with the Lacedzmonians; 

these two cities appearing to be the mightiest ; for 

this had the power by land, and the other by sea. 

But this confederation lasted but awhile ; for after- 

wards the Lacedemonians and the Athenians, 

being at variance‘, warred each on other together 

with their several confederates. And the rest of 

Greece, where any discord chanced to arise, had 

recourse presently to one of these. In so much, 

that from the war of the Medes to this present war 

being continually [exercised] somtimees in peace 


Ourne. 76.1, 





A fleet of twelve hundred gal- 
leys, and two thousand hulks of the 
round manner of building. Com. 
Nepos in Vita Themistoclis. 

* [dvaceeudteoGai: “ to break up 
one’s establishment, and make off 

ith it” It is opposed to cara- 
exwvdZeoan Goeller, Arnold} 

* The Atbenians being admo- 
aished by the Oracle, for their 
safety against the Medes to put 


themselves within walls of wood: 
‘Themistocles interpreting the ora- 





‘that Cimon having been sent for 
to aid the Lacedamonians against 
the Helots, was sent back with bis 
Athenians out of distrust the Lace- 
demonians had of their forward 
spirit: which the Athenians took 
for a disgrace, (See ch. 102] 
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duce proof for every particular thereof. For’ men 1 
receive the report of things, though of their own 
country, if done before their own time, all alike, 
from one as from another, without examination. 
For the vulgar sort of Athenians think that Diesen a 
Hipparcbus was the tyrant, and slain by Harmo- gently meare- 
dius and Aristogeiton: and know not that Hippias fins taaty 
had the government, as being the eldest son of st cu=Pis% 
Pisistratus, and that Hipparchus and Thessalus were i» 
his brethren ; and that Harmodius and Aristogei- a 
ton, suspecting that some of their complices had fr sitiniy 
that day, and at that instant’, discovered unto pontoon bel 
Hippias somewhat of their treason, did forbear ster,00 igh 











Hippias as a man forewarned; and desirous to effect 
somewhat, though with danger, before they should 
be apprehended, lighting on Hipparchus slew him 4°.s14 


near the temple called Leocorium, whilst he was 
setting forth the Panathenaical* show. And like- 
wise divers other things now extant, and which 
time hath not yet involved in oblivion, have been 
conceived amiss by other Grecians; as that the 
kings of Lacedemon, in giving their suffrages, 
had not single‘, but double votes: and® that 





every argument one after another.” 
‘Amold. 


"(For men receive from one 
another the reports of things done 
before their own time, even those of 
their own country, all equally with 
out trying them by the touchstone 
of enquiry”: (Bacaviarec.)] 

* [At the instant of the deed.] 

* Panathenaica, were the 50- 
lemnities instituted by ‘Theseus, in 
memory of that he had drawn to- 
gether all the Athenians, that lived 
dispersed in Attica, into the city of 


‘Athens. Paus. in Arcad. [See an- 
other derivation given by Hermann; 
namely, the feast of the tribe Athe- 
nais, as Pandia, the feast of the 
tribe Dias: the Athenians being 
supposed to have been anciently 
divided into four tribes, Athenais, 
Dias, Posidonias, and Hephestias. 
Gr. Antiq. §93.] 

4 [éxdrepov: ‘had each of them 
not single,” &c. Sententia, quam 
seriptor reprehendit, est Herodoti, 
¥i.57. Goeller.) 

* (“And that the Pitanetan was 
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Pitanate was a band of soldiers so called there; 
whereas there was never any such. So impatient 
of labour are the most men in search of truth, and 
embrace soonest the things that are next to hand. 

21. Now he',that by the arguments here adduced, 
shall frame a judgment of the things past, and not 
believe rather that they were such as the poets 
have sung, or prose-writers have composed, more 
delightfully to the ear than conformably to the 
truth, as being things not to be disproved, and by 
length of time turned for the most part into the 
nature of fables without credit; but shall think 
them here searched out by the most evident signs 
that can be, and sufficiently too, considering their 
antiquity; he, I say, shall not err. And though 
men always judge the present war wherein they 
live to be greatest, and when it is past, admire 
more those that were before it ; yet if they consider 
of this war by the acts done in the same, it will 
manifest itself to be greater than any of those 
before mentioned’. 





‘a cohort amongst them.” Etiam 
his verbis tacite Herodotus pé 
stringi ereditur, qui cohortis Pi- 
tanatie mentionem facit, ix. 53, et 
qui djpoy Muravdrny memorat, 
55. Etenim ratione, quam et Greci 
et Romani antiquitus sequebantur, 
partes exercitus ewdem crant ac 
partes populi in pace. Goeller.) 

1 [ie 28 roby cipnyivey reepnoiy 
Syug etd This is the sentence 
corresponding to ra péy obv radaud, 
beginning the last chapter.“ But 
at the sume time he would not be 
far out, who, from the proofs Ihave 
mentioned, should judge them to 
be for the most part such asI have 











described them; and should not 
rather helieve them to be either as 
poets have sung, adorning them so 
fas to make them greater than the 
reality, or as prose writers have 
composed, more delightfully to the 
ear than conformably to the truth ; 
admitting of no proof, and the 
‘greater part of them having by the 
aid of time taken their place 
‘amongst fables, so as to deserve no 
credit: and should think them here 
searched out by the most evident 
signs that can be; and sufficiently 
too, considering their antiquity.) 

* (To have been greater “than 
any of those before it.”] 
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22. What particular persons have spoken’ when 
they were about to enter into the war or when 
they were in it, were hard? for me to remember 
exactly ; whether they were speeches which I have 
heard myself, or have received at the second hand. 
But as any man seemed to me, that knew what 
was nearest to the sum’ of the truth of all that had 
been uttered, to speak most agreeably to the mat- 
ter still in hand, so I have made it spoken here. 
But of the acts themselves done in the war, I 
thought not fit to write all that I heard from all 
authors, nor such as I myself did but think to be 
true; but only those whereat I was myself present, 
and those of which with all diligence I had made 
particular inquiry. And yet even of those things 
it was hard to know the certainty ; because such 
as were present at every action, spake not all 
after the same manner ; but as they were affected 
to the parts, or as they could remember. 

To hear this history rehearsed, for that there be 
inserted in it no fables, shall be perhaps not de- 
lightful. But he that desires to look into the truth 
of things done, and which (according to the condi- 
tion of humanity) may be done again, or at least 
their like, he shall find’ enough herein to make 








 PAéyy doy: que orationibus 
habitis dixerunt. Goeller. “In re- 
gular set speeches.” Amold.] 

(4 It were dificult to remember 
accurately the very words spoken, 
both for me what I heard myself, 
and for those who at other times 
reported to me.”) 

4 To the analogy and fitness of 
what was to be said : so that though 
he used not their words, yet he used 
the arguments that best might serve 


to the purpose which at any time 
wasin band. (Verum prout quisque 
mibi videbatur de presenti qualibet 
causa que maxime in rem erant 
dicturus fuisse, consectanti quam 
proxime summam sententie ora- 
tionum vere habitarum, sic mihi 
commemorata sunt. Goeller.) 

* [Valla and Hudson agree with 
Hobbes as to the sense of this pas- 
sage. Goeller and Arnold give « 
different meaning to the words 
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evils entered together with this war: which began 1 


from the time that the Athenians and Pelopon- —— 
nesians brake the league, which immediately after 
the conquest of Eubowa had been concluded be- 4°. 


tween them for thirty years. The causes why The came of 
they brake the same, and their quarrels, I have "*""" 
therefore set down first, because no man should 

be to seek from what ground so great a war 

amongst the Grecians could arise. And the truest 

quarrel’, though least in speech, I conceive to be 

the growth of the Athenian power ; which putting 

the Lacedzemonians into fear necessitated the war. Fesrocceuiute 
But the causes of the breach of the league publicly tadsmouisne 
voiced, were these. 

24, Epidamnus’ is a city situate on the right ‘rtp 
hand to such as enter into the Ionian Gulf. Bor- 
dering upon it are the Taulantii, barbarians, a 
people of Illyris*, This was planted by the Corcy- 
reans‘; but the captain of the colony was one 
Phalius, the son of Heratoclidas, » Corinthian of 
the lineage of Hercules, and, according to an’ an- 


AC.0u7, 
0138.2, 





sentence abore: “ But as for this 
var, the harm it did to Greece, &. 

1 [apépacic: “cause ot occasion. 
Goeller ; Arnold, citing Herod. 
79: the Scholiast, woo, explains the 
word by airiay. ‘The passage may 
perhaps be rendered thus : “And 
the alleged cause for their breaking 
the treaty, I have therefore set down 
first, because, &c. For the truest 
reason,though leastin speech, I con- 
ceive to be, &e. But the causes 
publicly alleged on both sides, for 
which breaking the treaty they went 
to war, were these.” 

+ Dymachium, Durazzo. The 







Ionian gulf, now the Gulf of Venice, 
called 60 from Tis an Tilyrian. 

* Iilyrii, now Slavonia and Dal- 
matia, 

“Inhabitants of Coreyra, now 
Corfu. 

5 [eard 2) ray wadaidy vipow : 
according to the ancient custom, 
Si qui in coloniam mittebantur, 
mis et commeatu a civibis suis 
instruebantur de publico. Pre- 
terea publica iis diplomata debe- 
bantur, que dwoic.a vocabant, Sed 
quod precipuum est, sacra patria 
coloni secum asportabant, ignem- 
que sacrum e penetrali urbis de- 
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of Juno. But the Corcyrzans, not admitting their 
supplication, sent them away again without effect. 

25. The Epidamnians now despairing of relief ™ 
from the Corcyraans, and at a stand how to pro- 
ceed in their present affairs, sending to Delphi « 
enquired at the oracle, whether it were not best to 
deliver up their city into the hands of the Co- 
Tinthians as of their founders, and make trial 
what aid they should obtain from thence. And 
when the oracle had answered, that they should 
deliver it and take the Corinthians for their leaders, 
they went to Corinth, and according to the advice 
of the oracle gave their city' to them, and de- 
clared? how the first founder of it was a Corinthian, 
and what answer the oracle had given them, en- 
treating their help, and that they would not stand 
by beholding their destruction. And the Co- 
rinthians undertook their defence, not only for the 
equity of the cause, as thinking them no less their 
own than the Corcyreans’ colony, but also for 
hatred of the Corcyraans ; who being their colony 
yet contemned them, and allowed* them not their 





tacitly disclaiming all other help 
save that of the gods, and those to 
whom they made supplication. 

[The colony.”] 

*[ Showing how the first 
founder was a Corinthian, and de- 
laring what answer,” &. 

*[The construction of Goeller 
(adopted by Arnold) is to make Ko- 
pirbup dvdpi the dative governed by 
ddévrec; and the sense as follows: 
“nor allowed due honours to the 
mother country in their solemn 
ties, common to both mother coun- 


try and colony ; nor to.a Corinthian 
in the rite of auspicating their 
crifices.” Tipe rd vouiZépeva, in- 
telligo omnia ea, quae honoris causa 
‘metropoliessent preestanda in solem. 
nibus metropoli et colonie commu- 
nibus. Hoe enim ex sacrorum ac 
religionum inter metropolim et co- 
Tonias communione fluxisse viden- 
tur, sive jura sive officia, utad certa 
queedam solermnia, diis fere warps 
1g a metropoli instituta, quotannis 
colonise mitterent qui fis interes- 
sent (Bewposc), et sacrificia et do- 








1 


Toe Epidamas 
neglected by 
Deir mother ay 


OreyTa, prvcUre 
the protection of 
the Corinthians, 


A.C.436, 
0185.4, 
wT. 
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L due honour in public meetings, nor in the distri- 
bution of the sacrifice began at a Corinthian, as 
was the custom of other colonies; but being equal 
to the richest Grecians of their time for store of 
money, and’ strongly furnished with ammunition 
of war, had them in contempt. Also they sticked 
not sometimes to boast how much they excelled in 
shipping; and that Corcyra had been once inha- 
bited by the Phzeaces’, who flourished in glory of 
naval affairs: which was also the cause why 
they the rather provided themselves of a navy. 
And they were indeed not without power that way 
for when they began this war, they had one hun- 
dred and twenty galleys. 
t 26. The Corinthians therefore having all these 
GEpilame. criminations against them, relieved Epidamnus 
willingly, not only giving leave to whosoever 











naria ferrent. TMi Gewpoi sacri 
epulis adhibebantur, et in ludi 
publicis sedem in theatro assigns 
tam habebant. Vicissim, sacris 
coloniarum solennibus legati a me- 
tropoli missi intererant, quibus id 
honoris ex more habitum, ut vic- 
time molam aspergerent et liba- 
tionem sacram facerent, et in Iudis 
Princeps locus eis dare 
edpia) : qui locus etiam viris ex me- 
‘ropoli,siqui forte aderant, principi- 
bus est tributus. Tporarapyspevo 
verbum dpxoat et composite, in sa- 
cris usitata, vim habent auspicandi 
sacrificia et ceremonias, ac sacra fa- 
ciendi. Munia autem, que Coreyrai 
viro Corinthio tribuere de more 
tenebantur in suis sactis, intelligo 
fuisse ea ipsa,quibus Greci hervice 


















(woes al 





tatis et posterm, ut videtur, sacra 
auspicabantur. Faciebant igitur, 
sacra auspicantes, ea que ipsam 
immolationem antecedebant; id est, 
xiprBa, ofRoxérny, rprxoropiay, 
exovdiv. Erat enim is honor pre- 
cipuus viris principibus, qui ade- 
rant, habitus, ut sacra hee mini- 
steria per eos facerent. Hee 
loci sententia est; 
“neque enim in solennitatibus 
communibus solita munia (id est, 
xpoedpiay, ispica, ct sacrorum pre- 
fecturam) Corinthiis tribuebant,nec 
viro Corinthio in suis sacris Xipmpa, 
obdoxirny, rpcxorouluy, et exer 
éqv.” Goeller.) 

1 [ And more strongly,” &o.] 

+ By Homer this isle is called 
Pheacia, 
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would to go and dwell there, but also sent thither 1, 
a garrison of Ambraciots, Leucadians, and of 
their own citizens. Which succours, for fear the 
Corcyreans should have hindered their passage by 
sea, marched by land to Apollonia’. The Corcy- Tie Coreyresa 
reans, understanding that new inhabitants and a sii, 
garrison were gone to Epidamnus, and that the *,cr*™ 
colony was delivered to the Corinthians, were =n 
vexed extremely at the same; and sailing pre- 

sently thither with twenty-five galleys, and after- 

wards with another fleet, in an insolent? manner 
commanded them both to recall those whom they 

had banished, (for these banished® men of Epi- 

damnus had been now at Corcyra, and pointing to 

the sepulcres of their ancestors and claiming kin- 

dred, had entreated the Corcyreans to restore 

them), and to send away the garrison and inha- 

bitants sent thither by the Corinthians. But the 
Epidamnians gave no ear to their commandments. 
Whereupon the Corcyreans with forty galleys, 

together with the banished men, (whom they pre- 

tended to reduce), and with the Illyrians, whom 

they had joined to their part, warred upon them ; 

and having laid siege to the city, made proclama- 


NS 
A.C.436. 
0186.1. 





1 [To Apollonia, “ being a 00- 





But those that are here meant, are 


loay of the Corinthians.”} 

2 [ear iefpuay : “out of ma 
lice,” that is, out of malice to the 
Epidamnians, not from a desire to 
‘Batify the exiles. Goeller.] 

* guyaiec. Divers occasions force 
en from their country: sentence 
of law, which is commonly called 
banithment : proscription, when 
the sentence is death, for which 
eause they fly into banishment. 


such as in seditions being the 
weaker faction, fly for fear of being 
murdered ; which I call here ba- 
nished men ; or might call them 
perhaps better outlaws or fugitives, 
‘but neither of them properly. ‘The 
Florentines, and other places of 
Ttaly that were or are democratical, 
whercin such banishment can only 
‘happen, call them properly fuor- 


usciti. 
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two rivers ariseth this promontory of Chimerium. 1. 
To this part of the continent came’ the Corinth- Kola 
ians, and encamped. Ov67.1. 


47. The Corcyreans understanding that they To Corrres 
made against them, having ready one hundred 
and ten galleys under the conduct of Miciades, 
Asimides, and Enrybatus, came and encamped in 
one of the islands called Sybota: and the ten 
galleys of Athens were also with them. But their 
land forces stayed in the promontory of Leucimna, 
and with them one thousand men of arms of the 
Zacynthians that came to aid them. The Co- 
rinthians also had in the continent the aids of 
many barbarians, which in those quarters have? 
been evermore their friends. 

48. The Corinthians, after they were ready and T™Coianian 
had taken aboard three days’ provision of vic- 
tual, put off by night from Chimerium with pur- 
pose to fight; and about break of day, as they 
were sailing, descried the galleys of the Corcy- 
reans, which were also put off from Sybota and 
coming on to fight with the Corinthians’. As 
soon as they had sight one of another, they put 
themselves into order of battle. In the right 
wing‘ of the Corcyreans were placed the galleys of 
Athens; and the rest being their own’, were di- 





1 [Im this part of the continent wing were those that were on the 





then the Corinthians station their 
fleet and pitch their camp.”] 

4 [del wore sioty: Are “never not” 
their friends. Goeller.) 

2 [They descried the galleys of 
the Coreyreans“‘at sea, and sailing 
down upon them”.} 

 slpag. The galleys stood all 
one by one in arow; and the right 


Fight hand from the middest; and 
the left wing, those on the left 
hand. 

* [“ But the rest” (the centre and 
the left wing), “ they occupied 
themselves ; making three divisions 
of their ships, each of which w: 
commanded by one of the threo 
generals.”] 
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mendation. 77. For! though in pleas of covenants 
with our confederates, when in our own city we 
have allowed them trial by laws equal both to 
them and us, the judgment hath been given against 
us, we have then nevertheless been reputed con- 
tentious. None of them considering that? others, 
who in other places have dominion and are toward 
their subject states less moderate than we, yet are 
never upbraided for it. For they that have the 
power to compel, need not at all to go to law. 
And yet? these men having been used to converse 
with us upon equal terms, if they lose anything 
which they think they should not, either by sen- 
tence or by the power of our government, they 
are not thankful for the much they retain, but 
take in worse part the little they forego, than if at 
first, laying law aside, we had openly taken their 
goods by violence. For in this kind also‘ they 





1 [*For conceding sumewhat of 
our strict right in making conven- 
tons with our allies for trying their 
causes, and giving them the right 
‘of decision by the same laws with 
eanelves, we have then”, &c. Aizar 
Up Bodaias, “ conventional causes” 
ue thus explained by Goeller: 
“Inter quas civitates frequens com. 
nereiam emset, ew pacta quedam 
iaire solebant de ratione actionum 
inter privatos cives suos instituen- 
darum, de foro, utrum litigantes 
wquerenter, et rebns similibus. 
Hac, ut alia pacta civitatum cam 
tirittibus, e¢fo\a appellabantur. 
Censas privatorum, que ex talibus 
felis componebantur, Thucydides 
Gait EopBodaing tizas. Latine cum 
livia, xli. 24, boc institutum dicas 








“commercium jus prebendi et re- 





sri: wherefore. “None of 
them considering how it comes 
about that others, &c., are never 
upbraided with this (a love of con- 
tention).” ‘The reason is, they use 
force. “For they that may compel, 
have no need farther, to go to law”. 
2 [ds db: “ But these men, &c,, if 
they are worsted in any thing, be it 
ever so trifling, contrary to their 
opinion that it ought not to be, 
either by sentence, &e., are not in 
the majority of cases thankful for 
what they do not lose; but take their 
isappointment in worse part than 
”, &e. Goeller.) 
« [ But im that case”, that is, if 
we took hy force, Ae. Goeller.) 
Ge 
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part endeth in calamity, from which we are equally 1, 
far off ; and whether part it will light on, is to be ~~~ 
tried with uncertainty. And men, when they go 0.87.1. 
to war, use many times to fall first to action, the Athenians 
which ought to come behind ; and when they have 

taken harm, then they fall to reasoning. But since 

we are neither in such error ourselves, nor do find 

that you are, we advise you, whilst good counsel 

is in both our elections, not to break the peace 

nor violate your oaths; but according to the ar- 

ticles, let the controversy be decided by judgment; 

or else we call the gods you have sworn by to wit- 

ness, that if you begin the war, we will endeavour 

to revenge ourselves the same way that you shall 

walk in before us.” 

79. Thus spake the Athenians. After the Lace- T ictpatoaesy 
demonians had heard both the complaints of the themateas the 
confederates against the Athenians, and the Athe- proceed. 
nians’ answer, they put them every one out of the 
court', and consulted of the business amongst 
themselves. And the opinions of the greatest 
part concurred in this; that the Athenians had 
done unjustly, and ought speedily to be warred 
on. But Archidamus their king, a man reputed 
both wise and temperate, spake as followeth. 

80. “ Men of Lacedemon, both I myself have ™7*or, 
the experience of many wars, and I see you of the 
same age with me to have the like; insomuch as 
you’ cannot desire this war either through inexpe- 

Fience, as many do, nor yet as apprehending it 
to be profitable or safe. And whosoever shall tem- 
perately consider the war we now deliberate of, 





* [*Ontof the assembly”. ‘The dressed ig rd wAiGor, sce chap. 72.] 
speech of the Athenians was ad- ? [That is, of the same age. 
































































































































Pericles always 


‘adverse to the 
‘Lacodamonians. 


‘The Athenians 
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For they thought if Pericles were banished, the 
Athenians would the more easily be brought to 
yield to their desire. Nevertheless, they hoped ; 
not so much that he should be banished, as to 
bring him into the envy of the city; as if the mis- 
fortune of him were in part the cause of the war. 
For being the most powerful of his time, and 
having the sway of the state, he was in all things 
opposite to the Lacedzmonians ; not suffering the 
Athenians to give them the least way, but inciting 
them to the war. 

128. Contrariwise, the Athenians required the 


reisirethe Lee Lacedaemonians to banish such as were guilty of 


cexpiate the vio- 
lation of sanctu- 


breach of sanctuary at Tenarus. For the Laced- 


‘77 also oa their Monians, when they had caused their Helots, sup- 


pera, 


A.C, 406, 
OL7aa, 


The occasion 
end manner 
‘the death of 
temple of Pallas 
Chalice, 


A.C.470, 
01.7.3. 


“ required them to purge their city of the pollution 
Ponenis in the 


pliants in the temple of Neptune at Tznaras, to | 
forsake sanctuary, slew them: for which cause j 
they themselves think it was, that the great earth- ; 
quake happened afterwards at Sparta. Also they j 








of sanctuary in the temple of Pallas Chalciceca 
which was thus. After that Pausanias the Lace- j 
deemonian was' recalled by the Spartans from his } 
charge in Hellespont, and having been called in } 
question by them was absolved, though he was no 

more sent abroad by the state, yet he went again } 
into Hellespont in a galley of Hermione as a pri- | 
vate man, without leave of the Lacedzmonians ; to 











Megacles (Herod. vi. 127-131): tride attempted to stifle the rising 4 
‘one principally concerned in the desires of the people for a more po- 
murder of Cylon: Plutarch, Solon, pular government. See Hermams. : 
‘The insurrection of Cylon is attri. Gr. Antig. § 103.) 1 
buted by some to the severity of the * [Was “ the first time” recalled. - 
laws of Draco; whereby the Eupa- See his second recall, chap. 131.) 
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at Ephegus. And Themistocles having liberally 1 
rewarded him with money, (for he received there ci, 
both what was sent him from his friends at Athens, eee 
and also what he had put out at Argos), he took Ephem. 
his journey upwards in company of a certain Per- 
sian of the low countries, and sent letters to the 
king Artaxerxes, the son of Xerxes, newly come to 
the kingdom, wherein was written to this purpose : 
“I, Themistocles, am coming unto thee, who, of Hu Lermx 10 
all the Grecians, as long as I was forced to resist ““*""""* 
thy father that invaded me, have done your house 
the maniest damages; yet the benefits I did him 
were more, after once I with safety, he with dan- 
ger was to make retreat.. And both a good turn 
isalready due unto me”, (writing here, how he had 
forewarned him of the Grecians’ departure out of 
Salamis, and ascribing the then not breaking of 
the bridge falsely unto himself), “and? at this time 
to do thee many other good services, I present my- 
self, persecuted by the Grecians for thy friendship’s 
take. But I desire to have a year's respite, that I 
may declare unto thee the cause of my coming 
myself.” 
138, The king, as is reported, wondered what 
his purpose might be, and commanded him to do 
ashe had said. In this time of respite he learned 
as much as he could of the language and fashions 
of the place. And a year after coming to the 
court, he was great with the king more than ever 








" (riv de Zadapivoc xpodyyAew mating the intended retreat of the 
Tiedvayupotwe: “the warning to Greeks from Salainis”: Goeller.] 
veteat, sent to Xerxes from Salamis 
‘ter the battle”: Arnold. “The 
estge sent before the battle, inti- 


[And having it now in my 
power to do thee”, &e.] 
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had been any Grecian before; both for bis former 


<ancass, dignity, and the hope of Greece, which he pro- 


His death. 
Post A.C. 464, 


mised to bring into his subjection; but especially 
for the trial he gave of his wisdom. For Themis- 
tocles was a man in whom most traly was mani- 
fested the strength of natural judgment, wherein 
he had something worthy admiration different from 
other men. For by his natural prudence, without 
the help of instruction before or after, he was both 
of extemporary matters' upon short deliberation the 
best discerner, and also of what for the most part | 
would be their issue the best conjecturer. What | 
he was perfect in, he was able also to explicate: 
and what he was unpractised in, he was not to seek 
how to judge of conveniently. Also he foresaw, 
no man better, what was best or worst in any case 
that was doubtful. And (to say all in few words) 
this man, by the natural goodness of his wit, and 
quickness of deliberation, was the ablest of all mea 
to tell what was fit to be done upon a sudden. 
But falling sick he ended his life : some say, he died 
voluntarily by poison, because he thought himself 
unable to perform what he had promised to the 
king. His monument is in Magnesia? in Asia, 
in the market-place: for he had the government 
of that country, the king having bestowed upon 
him Magnesia, which yielded him fifty talents 
by the year, for his bread; and Lampsacus for his 
wine, (for this city was in those days thought to 
have store of wine’) ; and the city of Myus for his 





' (“OF things immediately pre- * There is another city of thet 
sent” the best judge, &c., and “of name in Greece. 
things future” the best conjecturer, > (“ To far exceed others in the 
&e.) fruitfulness of the vine”,] 


His death. 
Post A.C. 464, 
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voluntarily by poison, because he thought hin 
unable to perform what he had promised to 
king. His monument is in Magnesia’ in A 
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of that country, the king having bestowed u 
him Magnesia, which yielded him fifty tal 
by the year, for his bread; and Lampsacus for 
wine, (for this city was in those days though 
have store of wine*); and the city of Myus for 





1 [OF things immediately pre- * There is another city of 
sent” the best judge, &c., and “of name in Greece. 

things fature” the best conjecturer, > [“ To far exceed others 
&e] fruitfulness of the vine”) 
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no less than with the purposes of man, to proceed 
with uncertainty : which is also the cause, that 
when any thing happeneth contrary to our expec- 
tation, we use to lay the fault on fortune. That 
the Lacedemonians, both formerly and especially 
now, take counsel how to do us mischief, is a thing 
manifest. For whereas it is said [in the articles], 
that in our mutual controversies we shall give and 
receive trials of judgment, and in the meantime 
either side hold what they possess; they never 
yet sought any such trial themselves, nor will 
accept of the same offered by us. They will clear 
themselves of their accusations by war, rather than 
by words : and come hither no more now to expos- 
tulate, but to command. For they command us to 
arise from before Potidga, and to restore the Aigi- 
netee to the liberty of their own laws, and to abro- 
gate the act concerning the Megareans. And they 
that come last', command us to restore all the 
Grecians to their liberty. Now let none of you 
conceive that we shall go to war for a trifle, by not 
abrogating the act concerning Megara ; (yet this by 
them is pretended most, and that for the abroga- 
tion of it war shall stay); nor retain® a scruple in 
your minds, as if a small matter moved you to the 
wi For even this small matter containeth the 
trial and constancy of your resolution. Wherein if 
you give them way, you shall hereafter be com- 
manded a greater matter, as men that for fear will 
obey them likewise in that. But by a stiff denial, you 
shall teach them plainly to come to you hereafter 








‘(+ And these men here, thatare —* [Nor give place in your minds 
tow just come””] to any reproach, as if, Sc. Goeller] 
VOL. VII. L 
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astock of money, not forced contributions, that 
support the wars ; and such as live by their labour, 
are more ready to serve the wars with their bodies 
than with their money. For they make account 
that their bodies will outlive the danger, but their 
money they think is sure to be spent’; especially 
if the war (as it is likely) should last. So that the 
Peloponnesians and their confederates, though for 
one battle they be able to stand out against all 
Greece besides, yet to maintain a war against such 
as have their preparations of another kind, they 
are not able; inasmuch as not having one and the 
same counsel, they can speedily perform nothing 
upon the occasion; and having equality of vote 
and being of several races’, every one will press 
his particular interest ; whereby nothing is like to 
be fully executed. For some will desire to take 
revenge on some enemy, and others to have their 
estates least wasted. And being long before they 
can assemble, they take the lesser part of their 
time to debate the common business, and the 
greater to dispatch their own private affairs. And 
every one supposeth, that his own neglect of the 
common estate can do little hurt, and that it will 
be the care of somebody else to look to that for his 
own good*: not observing how by these thoughts 
of every one in several, the common business is 
jointly ruined. 142. But their greatest hindrance 
of all, will be their want of money; which being 





' [They are not sure that it rians, some Zolians, some Boo- 

may not be spent: especially, &c. tians. 

For the Peloponnesians”, &c.] 2 [+ And that it concerns any one 
2 Of the Peloponnesians and but himself to take forethought 

their confederates, some were Do- about any thing”) 


L 
— 
A.C. 432. 
0187.1, 
Orstion of 

Pericles, 
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arein this war, strive to enlarge your dominion, 
and undergo other voluntary dangers; (for I am 
afraid of our own errors, more than of their de- 
signs); but they shall be spoken of at another time, 
in prosecution of the war itself. For the present, 
let us send away these men with this answer: 
‘that the Megareans shall have the liberty of our 
fairs and ports, if the Lacedemonians will also 
make no banishment of us nor of our confederates 
as of strangers’: for neither our act concerning 
Megara, nor their banishment of strangers, is for- 
bidden in the articles’: ‘ also, that we will let the 
Grecian cities be free, if they were so when the 
peace was made; and if the Lacedemonians will 
also give leave unto their confederates to use their 
freedom, not as shall serve the turn of the Lacedx- 
monians, but as they themselves shall every one 
think good : also that we will stand to judgment 
according to the articles, and will not begin the 
war, but be revenged on those that shall’. For this 
is both just, and for the dignity of the city to an- 
swer. Nevertheless you must know, that of neces- 
sity war there will be; and the more willingly 
we embrace it, the less pressing we shall have 
our enemies; and that out of the greatest dan- 
gers, whether to cities or private men, arise the 





Corinthians at Lacedemon, as if he 
had heen by when it was delivered ; 
and useth the same manner in all 
‘opposite orations. 

1 [For neither the one, (the use 
of our markets by the Megareans), 
not the other, (the ceasing to banish 
foreigners from Sparta), does burt 
in time of peace”. Gocller. The 


government of Sparta was accus- 
tomed at its pleasure, summarily 
to order all foreigners to quit the 
territory : both from a dread of the 
introduction of foreign manners, 
and to prevent the formation of any 
wealthy mercantile class, likely to 
give strength and consistence to the 
excluded cominons.Arn.S 





‘The answer of 


the Athenians to 
‘ambenadors 
of Lacedemon. 
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greatest honours. For our fathers, when they 
undertook the Medes, did from less beginnings, 
nay abandoning the little they had, by wisdom 
rather than fortune, by courage rather than 
strength, both repel the barbarian and advance 
this state to the height it now is at. Of whom we 
ought not now to come short, but rather to re- 
venge us by all means upon our enemies; and do 
our best to deliver the state unimpaired by us to 
posterity.” 

145. Thus spake Pericles. The Athenians liking 
best of his advice, decreed as he would have them; 
answering the Lacedemonians according to his 
direction, both in particulars as he had spoken, 
and generally, “that they would do nothing on 
command, but were ready' to answer their accusa- 
tions upon equal terms by way of arbitrement”. So 
the ambassadors went home; and after these there 
came no more. 

146. These were the quarrels and differences on 
either side, before the war: which quarrels began 
presently upon the business of Epidamnus and 
Corcyra. Nevertheless there was still commerce 
betwixt them, and they went to each other without 
any herald, though not without jealousy. For the 
things that had passed were but? the confusion of 
the articles, and matter of the war to follow. 





' [According to the treaty”.] without suspicion not; for what 

? [This interpolated but reverses had passed was the dissolution of 
the sense. rap refers, not to den- the treaty, and the pretext of the 
perc piv, but to dvunérrug 8 war to follow”. Intercourse without 
ob: “without herald indeed, but herald, was the test of peace.) 
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THE SECOND BOOK 
oF THE 


HISTORY OF THUCYDIDES. 


THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


‘The entry of the Theban soldiers into Platea by the treason of 
some within—Their repulse and slaughter—The irruption 
of the Peloponnesians into Attica—The wasting of the coast 
of Peloponnesus by the Athenian fleet.—The public funeral 
of the first slain—The second invasion of Attica —The pes- 
tilence in the city of Athens.—The Ambraciotes war against 
the Amphilochi—Platwa assaulted : besieged —The Pelopon- 
nesian fleet beaten by Phormio before the strait of the Gulf 
of Crissa.—The same fleet repaired and reinforced ; and beaten 
again by Phormio before Naupactus.—The attempt of the 
Peloponnesians on Salamis—The fruitless expedition of the 
Thracians against the Macedonians. This in the first three 
years of the war. 


1. Tae war between the Athenians and the Pelo- 
ponnesians beginneth now from the time! they had 
no longer commerce one with another without a 
herald, and that having once begun it they warred 
without intermission. And it is written in order 
by summers and winters, according as from time to 
time the several matters came to pass. 

2. The peace, which after the winning of Eubcea, 





' (“From this time begins thewar during which they had no longer 
sfthe Athenians and the Pelopon- commerce, &c.; and having once 
‘tesians and the allies of both sides; hegun it they warred, &c."] 
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or thrice they repulsed them. But at last, when 
both the Plateans themselves charged them with 
a great clamour, and their wives also and families 


threw stones and tiles amongst them; the night 
having been also very wet; they were afraid, and 
tarned their backs and fled here and there about 
the city; ignorant for the most part, in the dark 
and dirt, of the ways out by which they should 
have been saved; (for this accident fell out upon 
the change of the moon) ; and pursued by such as 
were well acquainted with the ways to keep them 
in: insomuch as the greatest’ part of them pe- 
ished. The gate by which they entered, and 
which only was left open, a certain Platean shut 
up again with the head? of a javelin, which he 
thrust into the staple instead of a bolt : so that this 
way also their passage was stopped. As they were 
chased up and down the city, some climbed the 
walls and cast themselves out, and for the most 
part died. Some came to a desert gate of the city, 
and with a hatchet given them by a woman cut 
the staple’, and got forth unseen: but these were 
not many; for the thing was soon discovered. 





1 [The common reading was oi 
‘rodioi, “the greater part”. But as 
out of about 300 that entered the 
city, no less than 180 were taken 
prisoners (see chap. 5), it could not 
be correct to say that the greatest 
part perished in the first instance. 
The article oi has therefore been 
discarded by Bekker and the rest.) 
* (erupénoy is not the head, but 
the spike at the other end of the 
Javelin, by which it was fixed in 


the ground. And yoxXée is not the 
staple, but the bar which went 
across the gates, and into a hole in 
which and in the gate, went the 
Bédavoc or bolt. The bolt was 
thrust in, so that no part of it re- 
mained out of the hole; and could 
then of course be drawn out only 
by something that could lay hold 
of its head, and therefore exactly 
fit it) 
* [Cut through the ber:] 


1 
= 





bat cannot get 
oat. 
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live remissly, undertake as great dangers as they. 
For example; the Lacedemonians invade not our 
dominion by themselves alone, but with the aid of 
all the rest. But when we invade our neighbours, 
though we fight in hostile ground, against such as 
in their own ground fight in defence of their own 
substance, yet for the most part we get the victory’. 
Never enemy yet fell into the hands of our whole 
forces at once ; both because we apply ourselves 
much to navigation, and by land also send many of 
our men into divers countries abroad’. But when 
fighting with a part of it, they chance to get the 
better, they boast they have beaten the whole; and 
when they get the worse, they say they are beaten by 
the whole. And yet when from ease rather than stu- 
dious labour, and upon natural rather than doctrinal 
valour, we come to undertake any danger, we have 
this odds by it, that we shall* not faint beforehand 
with the meditation of future trouble, and in the 
action we shall appear no less confident than they 








tted at ber altar. ‘This education 
(éypi), as it was an essential, s0 
a it also the exclusive privilege 
ofthe Spartans, and the Mothaces 
(dares brought up in the famils) 
‘eketed to share in it. The Spartan 
tiat did not go through it, ceased 
be Spoog. Writing was never 
groenlly taught: and itis not cer- 
‘sin that they even learnt to read. 
Contacts were evidenced by cut 
ting in pieces a staff, and preserv- 
ing the pieces. It may he ques- 
tied whether this system can 
jay claim the meritof theirmartial 
tounge. We have Aristotle's tes- 
fimony (Pol. viii. 4), that it made 


VOL. VIII. 





them @npuidug, brutal: and that 
their military superiority over other 
states, was merely that of disci- 
plined over raw soldiers: and that, 
their superiority in the field, did 
not survive the loss of that in the 
gymnasium.] 
1 [When we by ourselees alone 
wade &cc.; yet we easily get the 
ctory.] 
* [ Because at thesame time that 
our hands are full of naval matters, 
we are sending our own citizens 
abroad upon divers land-services”.] 
3 [We have this odds by it: “ not 
to faint &c.,and toappear &e.,and 
to procure” &e.] 
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THE THIRD BOOK 


or THE 


HISTORY OF THUCYDIDES. 


THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


Attica invaded by the Peloponnesians.—The Mytilenwans re- 
volt, and are received by the Peloponnesian at Olympia into 
their league—The Athenians send Paches to Mytilene, to 
besiege it—Part of the besieged Plateans escape through the 
fortifications of the enemy.—The commons of Mytilene armed 
by the nobility for a sally on the enemy, deliver the town to 
the Athenians—The residue of the Platwans yield to the 
besiegers, and are put to the sword.—The proceedings upon 
the Mytileneans, and their punishment.—The sedition in Cor- 

—Laches is sent by the Athens into Sicily : and Nicias 
into Melos.—Demosthenes fighteth against the :tolians un- 
fortunately ; and afterwards against the Ambraciotes fortu- 
ately—Pythadorus is sent into Sicily, to receive the fleet 
from Laches—This in other three years of this war. 


1. THE summer following, the Peloponnesians and 
their confederates, at the time when corn was at 
the highest, entered with their army into Attica 





Acs. 


under the conduct of Archidamus, the son of Taste 


Zeuxidamus, king of the Lacedemonians; and Attics 


there set them down and wasted the territory 
about. And the Athenian horsemen, as they were 
wont, fell upon the enemy where they thought fit', 
and kept back the multitude of light-armed soldiers 





+ [Fell upon the enemy “ wherever an opportunity offered”. Arnold.] 
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done, killed one another there-right in the temple; 
some hanged themselves on trees, every one as he 
had means made himself away'. And for seven 
days together that Eurymedon stayed there with 
his sixty galleys, the Corcyreans did nothing but 
kill such of their city as they took to be their ene- 
mies; laying’ to their charge a practice to have 
everted the popular government. Amongst whom, Description of 
some were slain upon private hatred, and some by je ost uie 
their debtors, for the money which they had lent =o 
them. All forms of death were then seen ; and (as 

in such cases it usually falls out) whatsoever had 
happened at any time, happened also then, and 

more’. For the father slew his son; men were 

dragged out of the temples, and then slain hard 

by; and some immured in the temple of Bacchus, 

died within it. So cruel was this sedition; and 

seemed so the more, because it was of these the 

first. 82. For afterwards all Greece, as a man 

may say, was in commotion; and quarrels arose 
everywhere between the patrons of the commons, 

that sought to bring in the Athenians, and the few, 

that desired to bring in the Lacedemonians. Now 

in time of peace, they could have had no pretence, 

nor would have been so forward to call them in; 

but being war, and confederates to be had for either 








1 [+ And of the sanctuary men, 
that were not persuaded to stand 
theirtrial, the greater part,when they 
saw what was done, slew each other 
thereright in the temple: and some 
hanged themselves on the trees, and 
others made away with themselves 
each man as he could”) 

2 [H Affecting to accuse the ene- 


ies of the people: but under that 
pretext died some also from private 
‘enmity; and others that had money 
owing to them, by the procurement 
of their debtors”. Gocller.] 

* (“And there is nothing that 
usually falls out in such a case, 
which did not come to pass, and 
even more”.] 
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both of the land and sea. And so the people of 
Athens sent aid unto them, pretending propinquity, 
but intending both to hinder the transportation of 
corn from thence into Peloponnesus, and also to 
test the possibility of taking the states of Sicily 
into their own hands. These arriving at Rhegium 
in Italy, joined with the confederates and began 
the war. And so ended this summer. 

88. The next winter, the sickness fell upon the Toapluengsin 
Athenians again, (having indeed never totally left “ 
the city, though there was some intermission); aud 
continued above a year after ; but the former lasted 
two years: insomuch as nothing afflicted the Athe- 
nians, or impaired their strength more than it. For 
the number that died of it, of men of arms enrolled! 
were no less than four thousand four hundred; and 
horsemen, three hundred ; of the other multitude, 
innumerable. There happened also at the same time 
many earthquakes, both in Athens and Eubcea, and 
also amongst the Bozotians ; and in Beeotia’, chiefly 
at Orchomenus. 

88. The Athenians and Rhegians that were DoW The Athenians 
in Sicily, made war the same winter on the islands #7 Nine, 
called the islands of Aolus, with thirty galleys. slledsbeistesor 
For in summer, it was impossible to war upon them 
for the shallowness’ of the water. These islands 





Tho nd ofthe 








2 [de ray ratewy : see vi.43, note. have none but rain water, preserred 
‘The equestrian order contained a in large tanks. Cnidus was a Lace- 
thousand horsemen.} demonian colony, founded by Hip- 

+ [+ At Orchomenus in Beeotia”. potes, whose descendants (A.C.580) 
‘There was another in Arcadia.] led a colony of Cnidians to Lipara, 

2 [1 For want of water”. These with whom and fire hundred of the 
falands have but few springs; and original Liparwans they founded a 
the nature of the svil appears to be state: whence it is probable that 
such,.as rapidly to absorb the Eolus, the god of the winds, who 
moisture: so that the inhabitants was supposed tolivein thescislands, 

AA? 
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was land. And the people, as many as could not nr. 
prevent it by running up into the higher ground, ~~ 
perished. Another inundation like unto this hap- 4. ©, 4% 
pened in the isle of Atalanta, on the coast of Locris ‘ 
of the Opuntians, and carried away part of the Athe- 
nians’ fort there; and of two galleys that lay on 
dry land, it brake one in pieces. Also there hap- 
pened at Peparethus a certain rising’ of the water, 
but it brake not in: and a part of the wall, the 
town-house, and some few houses besides, were 
overthrown by the earthquakes. The cause of The ostort 
such inundation, for my part, I take to be this: mean 
that the earthquake, where it was very great, did te sutor. 
there send off the sea; and the sea returning on a 
sudden, caused the water to come on with greater 
violence. And it seemeth unto me, that without an. 
earthquake such an accident could never happen. 

90. The same summer divers others, as they had 
several occasions, made war in Sicily : so also did 
the Sicilians amongst themselves, and the Athen- 
ians with their confederates. But I will make 
mention only of such most memorable things, as 
were done either by the confederates there with 
the Athenians, or against the Athenians by the 
enemy. 

Charceades the Athenian general being slain by 
the Syracusians, Laches, who was now sole com- 
mander of the fleet, together with the confederates 
made war on Mylz, a town belonging to Messana. 
There were in Myle two companies* of Messanians 
in garrison, the which also laid a certain ambush 
for those that came up from the fleet. But the 

* [+A certain retiring”. 2 [8Go gudai: “two Messanian 

2 [* By an earthquake”. tribes”. See vi. 98, note.} 
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Athenians and their confederates both put to flight 
those that were in ambush, with the slaughter of 
the most of them; and also assaulting their fortif- 
- cation, forced them on composition both to render 
the citadel, and to go along with them against Mes- 
sana. After this, upon the approach of the Athen- 
jians and their confederates, the Messanians com- 
pounded likewise; and gave them hostages, and 
such other security as was requisite. 
The Atheniess 91. The same summer the Athenians sent thirty 
fiaeee galleys about Peloponnesus, under the command of 
thirty galleys Demosthenes the son of Alkisthenes, and Proclus 
the son of Theodorus; and sixty galleys more with 
as with two thousand men of arms, commanded by Niciss 
near” the son of Niceratus, into Melos. For the Athen- 
Melos ians, in respect that the Melians were islanders, 
and yet would neither be their subjects nor of their 
Jeague, intended to subdue them. But when upon 
the wasting of their fields they still stood out, they 
departed from Melos, and sailed to Oropus in the 
opposite continent’. Being there arrived within 
night, the men of arms left the galleys, and 
marched presently by land to Tanagra in Boeotia. 
Theamy ors To which place, upon a sign given, the Athenians 
that were in the city of Athens came also forth 
with their whole forces, led by Hipponnicus the son 
cra of Callias, and Eurymedon the son of Thucles, and 
joined with them; and pitching their camp, spent 
the day in wasting the territory of Tanagra, and 
. lay there the night following. The next day, they 
defeated in battle such of the Tanagrians as came 
out against them, and also certain succours sent 























1 (Goeller considers ipay yj Oropus: as Terra Firma, that 
tw have become the proper name of the isthinus of Darien.) 
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afflicted these new planters with a continual war, 
till they had worn them out: though they were many 
indeed in the beginning. For being the foundation 
of the Lacedemonians, every one went thither 
boldly, conceiving the city to be an assured one. the wreity of 
And' chiefly the governors themselves sent hither ts lene. 


from Lacedemon, undid the business, and dis- jm semis 
a Poe the city of Hers: 

peopled the city by frighting most men away ; for cicis, and fright 

that they governed severely, and sometimes also fweteceioes 

‘unjustly: by which means their neighbours more "+ lra" = 

easily prevailed against them. Juste 

94. The same summer, and about the same time Demothenes 

that the Athenians stayed in Melos, those other tac.” 

Athenians that were in the thirty galleys about 

Peloponnesus, slew first certain garrison-soldiers in 

Ellomenus, a place of Leucadia, by ambushment. 

But afterwards with a greater fleet, and with the 

whole power of the Acarnanians ; who followed the 

army, all (but the CEniades) that could bear arms ; 

and with the Zacynthians, and Cephalonians, and 

fifteen galleys of the Corcyraans, made war against 

the city itself of Leucas. The Leucadians, though 

they saw their territory wasted by them, both 

without the isthmus and within, where the city of 

Leucas standeth and the temple of Apollo; yet they 

durst not stir, because the number of the enemy 

was so great. And the Acarnanians entreated 

Demosthenes, the Athenian general, to wall them 

up, conceiving that they might easily be expugned 

by asiege, and desiring to be rid of a city their 

continual enemy. But Demosthenes was persuaded 

at the same time by the Messenians, that seeing so 








A . 
01. 88.2.3, 





* [4 Not least howeeer”,] 
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of the people of Athens, with the confederates' 
only of the continent and with the #tolians to in- 
vade Beeotia by land, going first through the Locri 
Ozol, and so to Cytinium of Doris, having Pare eee of 
nassus on the right hand till the descent thereof Qicrmecarns 
into the territory of the Phoceans; which people, sors, 
for the friendship they ever bore to the Athenians, tls 
would, he thought, be willing to follow his army, 

and if not, might be forced ; and upon the Phoceans 
bordereth Beeotia: putting off therefore with his 

whole army, against the minds of the Acarnanians, 

from Leucas, he sailed unto Solium by the shore. 

And there having communicated his conceit with 

the Acarnanians, when they would not approve of 

it because of his refusal to besiege Leucas, he 

himself with the rest of his army, Cephalonians’, 
Zacynthians, and three hundred Athenians the 

soldiers* of his own fleet, (for the fifteen galleys 

of Corcyra were now gone away) warred on the 
/tolians ; having GEneon, a city of Locris, for the 

seat of his war. Now these Locrians called Ozola, 

were confederates of the Athenians; and were to 








» [That is, the Acarnanians, the 
Amphilochians, the Locri Ozolw, 
&c. “ With the Etolians”: that is, 
“with the allies only, 
ians would join them”. Goeller.] 
( Messenians”, omitted.] 

2 [ixpira: An, i 
The triteme seems to have ordina- 
rily carried ten epibate or marines. 
“The number of forty epibate toa 
ship, mentioned by Herodotus vi. 
15, belongs to the earliest stage of 
Greek naval tactics, when victory 
depended more on the soldiers than 
on the manuvres of the seamen. 














It was in this very point that the 
Athenians improved the system, by 
decreasing the number of epibate, 
and relying on the skilful manage- 
ment of their vessels”. Arn. See i. 
49. But Amold seems to err in 
supposing that they were chosen 
from the Thetes: the charactergiven 
in ch. 98 of these epibate, “the very 
best of the Athenians that fell in 
this war”, hardly belonging to men 
from the Thetes. Neither however 
were they chosen from the army, 
though sometimesreinforced thence. 
Goeller, Boeckh.J 
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them, village after village, and not to stay till they 
were all united and in order of battle against him, 
but to attempt always the place which was next to 
hand. He, persuaded by them and confident of his 
fortune, because nothing had crossed him hitherto, 
without tarrying for the Locrians that should have 
come in with their aids, (for his greatest want was 
of darters light-armed), marched to Agitium: which 
approaching' he won by force, the men having fled 
secretly out, and encamped themselves on the hills 
above it: for it stood in a mountainous place, and 


about eighty furlongs from the sea. But the Aito- The #toliens 
lians (for by this time they were come with their fie same 
forces to Aigitium) charged the Athenians and °™"™ 


their confederates; and running down upon them, 
some one way and some another, from the hills, 
plied them with their darts. And when the army 
of the Athenians assaulted them, they retired ; and 
when it retired, they assaulted. So that the fight, 
for a good while, was nothing but alternate chase 
and retreat; and the Athenians had the worst in 
both. 

98. Nevertheless, as long as their archers had 
arrows, and were able to use them, (for the /Eto- 
lians, by reason they were not armed’, were put 
back still with the shot), they held out. But when 
upon the death of their captain the archers were 
dispersed, and the’ rest were also wearied, having 
a long time continued the said labour of pursuing 
and retiring, and the Aitolians coutinually afflict- 
ing them with their darts, they were forced at 





1 [* Which attacking”,] wearied &c., and the 
2 (poi: without armour.) ill afflicted them &c., 
3 [+ But when &c., and the hop- they were at last forced” &c.] 
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That there were also matches of music, and that 
men resorted thither to contend therein, he again —~—~ 


maketh manifest in these verses of the same hymn. 
For after he hath spoken of the Delian dance of 
the women, he endeth their praise with these 
verses, wherein also he maketh mention of himself: 


But well : let Phocbus and Diana be 
Propitious ; and farewell you, each one. 
But yet remember me when I am gone : 
And if of earthly men you chance to see 
Any toil d pilgrim, that shall ask you, Who, 
O damsels, is the man that living here 
Was sweet st in song, and that most had your ear? 
Then all, with a joint murmur, thereunto 
Make answer thus : A man deprived of seeing; 
In the isle of sandy Chios is his being’. 


So much hath Homer witnessed touching the 
great meeting and solemnity celebrated of old in the 
isle of Delos. And the islanders and the Athenians, 
since that time, have continued still to send dancers 
along with their sacrificers’; but the games and 





1 Hym. ad Apoll. vers. 165. 

2 [ Witnessed, that there was of 
old too a great meeting and solemn- 
ity in Delos. And the islanders 
and the Athenians used afterwards 
‘to send the chorus with sacrifices: 
‘but the games and most of the s0- 
Jemnities fell into disuse” &e.— 
‘The irruptions of the Holians into 
‘Beeotia, and the Dorians into Pelo- 
onnesus, caused great stir amongst 
the population of those countries: 
resulting in three great movements, 
called the Holian, Dorian, and 
Ionian migrations. Of the Achw- 


ans, expelled from Argolis and La- 
conia, some migrated: others in 
turn expelled the Tonians from 
Tonia, the district since called 
Achaia. The migrating Achwans, 
passing through Borotia to embark 
in search of new seats in the east, 
were joined, as is believed, by part 
of the antient Cadmean population 
and of their Zolian conquerors: 
and this, the Avolian migration, m: 

perhaps be regarded, in its origin, 
as a continuation of the former 
Achwan enterprise against the ter- 
Titory of Priam. Headed by de- 

BB2 








Mm. 


YEAR MI. 
AC.426, 
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alone, or else have an unsafe retreat. 106. But 
the Peloponnesians that were with Eurylochus, as 
soon as they understood that the Ambraciotes were 
come to Olpz, dislodging from Proschion went with 
all speed to assist them: and passing over the river 
Acheléus, marched through Acarnania, which, by 
reason of the aids sent to Argos, was now disfur- 
nished. On their right hand they had the city of 
Stratus, and that garrison; on the left, the rest of 
Acarnania, Having passed the territory of the Stra- 
tians, they marched through Phytia, and again by 
the utmost limits of Medeon; then through Limnza; 
then they went into the territory of the Agreans, 
which are out of Acarnania, and their friends: and 
getting to the hill Thiamus, which is a desert hill, 
they marched over it, and came down into Argeia 





mercantile industry and maritime 
discovery was coupled by the Asi 
Greeks, especially the Tonians, with 
intellectual pursuits and the culti- 
vation of the nobler arts, in a degree 
unequalled in history hefore the 
‘opening of the latest period of Eu- 
ropean civilization. Miletus, re- 
garded as the common protectress 
of the Greck settlers, by her eighty 
colonies in the Propontis and the 
Euxine caused the latter sea to 
change its name (ii. 96, note): whilst 
Phocwa was exploring, in the west, 
the shores of Spain, Italy, and the 
Adriatic. But luxurious and dis- 
united, they successively became 
the prey of the Lydians and Per- 
sians. With the aid of Athens (the 
proximate cause of the war that en- 
sued between Asin and Greece) they 
revolted from Darius, and were sub- 
dued: and in retaliation for the 









‘burning of Sardis and the temple 
Cybebe, every revolted city (Same 
only excepted) was with its temple, 
‘committed to the flames. ‘The fate 
of Miletus was so taken to heart by 
the Athenians, that Phrynichus by 
his tragedy, the Fall of Miletus, 
moved the whole audience totear, 
and was fined a thousand drackme 
for reminding them of national ce 
lamities. These events may per 
haps be “the adversity” which 
caused the disuse of the games. It 
is remarkable that in this genenl 
confiagration of cities and temple, 
Delos, as “the birth-place of the 
twin-gods”, or the temple at ax 
rate, was held inviolate by the ge 
nerals of Darius (Herod. vi. 97): 
perhaps from some conceived ase 
logy between Apollo and Artem, 
and the Persian deities, the sax 
and moon] 
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alike, and pursued the Peloponnesians: and threw 1, 
darts at their own captains for forbidding them and —~—~ 
for saying that they went away under truce, as {cas 
thinking themselves betrayed. But at last they let °-®* 
go the Mantineans and Peloponnesians, and slew 

the Ambraciotes only. And there was much con- 

tention and ignorance, of which was an Ambraciote 

and which a Peloponnesian. So they slew about tne rest escape 
two hundred of them; and the rest escaped into pSanO\™ 
Agrais, a bordering territory, where Salynthius, == 

king of the Agrezans and their friend, received 

them. 

112. The Ambraciotes out of the city of Ambracia Demothenss 
were come as far as Idomene. Idomene are two fney 
high hills; to the greater whereof, came first un- Ambrecotsthet 
discovered that night they whom Demosthenes had city. 
sent afore from the camp, and seized it: but the 
Ambraciotes got first to the lesser, and there en- 
camped the same night. Demosthenes after supper, 
in the twilight, marched forward with the rest of 
the army, one half whereof himself took with him 
for the assault of the camp, and the other half he 
sent about through the mountains of Amphilochia'. 

And the next morning before day, he invaded Tendmieacn 
the Ambraciotes whilst they were yet in their juga" 
lodgings and knew not what was the matter, but 

thought rather that they had been some of their 

own company. For Demosthenes had placed the 
Messenians on purpose in the foremost ranks, and 








1 [Demosthenes as soon as he other half through the hills of Am- 
had supped,and the rest of the army philochia”. ood) scems to mean 
2 soon as it was evening, set outon a pass through hille ; but what pass 
the march ; he with one-half of the is here meant, is not clear. Goeller 
army towards the pass, and the understands that of Idomene.] 
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i. greatest number afterwards. But Pythodorus hav- 
> ing now the command of Laches his fleet, sailed in 
a.c.2s. the end of winter unto a certain’ garrison of the 
Locrians which Laches had formerly taken; and 
overthrown in a battle there by the Locrians, re- 
tired. 
Thefrebreakth 116. The same spring, there issued a great 
gutof ised stream of fire out of the mountain Etna, as it had 
fields of Caso also done in former times; and burned part of the 
territory of the Catanzans, that dwell at the foot 
of ‘Etna, which is the highest mountain of all 
Sicily. From the last time that the fire brake out 
hefore, to this time, it is said to be fifty years. 
And? it hath now broken out thrice in all, since 
Sicily was inhabited by the Grecians. These were 
the things that came to pass this winter. And so 
ended the sixth year of this war written by Thu- 
cydides. 





+ [The fort”. See ch.99, note] * [“ And (it is said) thes” &e) 
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THE FOURTH BOOK 


oF THE 


HISTORY OF THUCYDIDES. 


THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


‘The Athenians take and fortify Pylus in Messenia—The Lace- 
demonians, to recover it, put over four hundred of their best 
men into the island Sphacteria : whom the Athenians, having 
‘overcome the Lacedemonian fleet, do there besiege —The 
Athenians and Syracusans fight in the Strait of Messana, 
—Cleon engageth himself rashly to take or kill the Laceds:- 
monians in Sphacteria within twenty days: and by good 
fortune performeth it.The sedition ceaseth in Corcyra.— 
Nicias invadeth Peloponnesus.—The Sicilians agreeing, take 
from the Athenians their pretence of sailing upon that coast 
with their fleet—The Athenians take Nisea, but fail of 
‘Megara.—The overthrow of the Athenians at Delium.—The 
cities on the confines of Thrace, upon the coming of Brasidas, 
revolt to the Lacedzmonians.—Truce for a year.—And this 
in three years more of the same war. 


TPE 


1. Tue spring following, when corn began to be ty. 
in the ear, ten galleys of Syracuse and as many of [~~ 
Locris went to Messana in Sicily, called in by the 4.c.4as. 
citizens themselves, and took it; and Messana wee 
revolted from the Athenians. This was done by {)iun." 
the practice chiefly of the Syracusans, that saw 

the place to be commodious for invasion’ of Sicily, 

and feared lest the Athenians, some time or other 





+ [The plave “ afforded an approach to Sicily”. Goeller, Arnold] 
VOL. VIII. cc 


Iv. 
ALC.125, 
Ont, 


‘The Lacrians 
waste the teri 
tory of Rhiegium. 


‘The fith inva. 
iow of Atticn, 


The Athenians 
set forte wl 
Tey into Sicily: 
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hereafter making it the seat of their war, might 
come with greater forces into Sicily and invade 
them from thence; but partly also of the Locrians, 
as being in hostility with the Rhegians and desirow 
to make war upon them on both sides'. Th 
Locrians had now also entered the lands of the 
Rhegians with their whole power ; both became 
they would hinder them from assisting the Me- 
sanians, and because they were solicited thereunt 
by the banished men of Rhegium that were with 
them. For they of Rhegium had been long in 
sedition, and were unable for the present to’ give 
them battle: for which cause they the rather als 
now invaded them. And after they had wasted 
the country, the Locrians withdrew their land- 
forces; but their galleys lay still at the guard of 
Messana, and more were setting forth, to lie in the 
same harbour, to make the war on that side. 

2. About the same time of the spring, and before 
corn was at full growth, the Peloponnesians and 
their confederates, under the conduct of Agis the 
son of Archidamus, king of the Lacedzmonians 
invaded Attica; and there lay and wasted the 
country about. And the Athenians sent forty gal 
leys into Sicily, the same which they had provided 
before for that purpose ; and with them the othet 
two generals, Eurymedon and Sophocles. For 
Pythodorus, who was the third in that commission, 
was arrived in Sicily before. To these they gave com- 
mandment also to take order, as they went by, for 
the state of those Corcyreans that were in the city, 





* [That is, from their own terri- from Messana. Goeller] __ 
tory. Locris, and with naval forces * (“To oppose the Locrians”} 
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by sea and land; hoping easily to win it, beinga ty, 


And because they expected the coming of the Athe- “4.c.. 
nian fleet from Zacynthus, they had a purpose, if °*** 
they took not the fort before, to bar up the entries 

of the harbour’. For the island called Sphacteria, rhe situation of 
lying just before and very near to the place, maketh (Brisleofsebae. 
the haven safe, and the entries straight; one of 

them, nearest to Pylus and to the Athenian fortifi- 

cation, admitting passage for no more but two gal- 

leys in front; and the other, which lieth against 

the other part of the continent, for not above eight 

ornine. The island, by being desert, was all wood 

and untrodden ; in bigness, about fifteen furlongs 

over. Therefore they determined with their gal- 

leys thick set, and with the beak-heads outward, 

to stop up the entries of the haven. And because 

they feared the island, lest the Athenians [putting thetacedemon. 
men into it] should make war upon them from sry 
thence, they carried over men of arms into the testy men of 
same, and placed others likewise along the shore their servant, 
of the continent. For by this means the Athenians et", 
at their coming should find the island their enemy, i™*!s™™ 
and no means of landing in the continent. For the 

coast of Pylus itself without these two entries, 

being to the sea harbourless, would afford them no 

place from whence to set forth to the aid of their 

fellows: and they in all probability might by siege, 


- without battle by sea or other danger, win the 


place; seeing there was no provision of victual 
within it, and that the enemy took it but on short 
preparation. Having thus resolved, they put over 





[4 To har up Xe. 60 that the Athenians might not put into it”) 
P P 
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assistance against the Messanians: which when 
they of Naxos perceived, they took heart, and 
encouraging themselves with an opinion that the 
Leontines, and all the rest of the Grecians their 
confederates, had come to succour them, sallied 
suddenly out of the city and charged upon the 
Messanians, and put them to flight with the slaugh- 
ter of a thousand of their soldiers; and the rest 
hardly escaping home. For the barbarians fell 
upon them, and slew the most part of them in the 
highways. And the galleys that lay at! Messana, 
not long after divided themselves, and went to their 
several homes. Hereupon the Leontines and their The Atnesians 
confederates, together with the Athenians, marched “ttm u isle 
presently against Messana, as being now weakened; Mo™=™= 
and assaulted it, the Athenians with their fleet by 

the haven, and the land-forces at? the wall to the 

field. But the Messanians, and certain Locrians 

with Demoteles, who after this loss had been left 

there in garrison, issuing forth and falling suddenly 

upon them, put a great part of the Leontines’ army 

to flight, and slew many. But the Athenians see- 

ing that, disbarked and relieved them ; and coming 

upon the Messanians now in disorder, chased them 

again into the city. Then they erected a trophy, 

and put over to Rhegium. After this, the Grecians 

of Sicily warred one upon another without the 
Athenians. 

26. All this while the Athenians at Pylus be- 7s stents 
sieged the Lacedmonians in the island; and the mymsvete 
army of the Peloponnesians in the continent re- 
mained still upon the place. This keeping of watch 








+ [ Putting into Messana”.) » ( Against the city”.) 
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at anchor. And the Helotes were nothing tender 
in putting ashore; for they ran their galleys on 
ground, valued at a price in money: and the men 
of arms also watched at all the landing places of 
the island. But as many as made attempt when 
the weather was calm, were intercepted. There 
were also such as could dive, that swam over into 
the island through the haven, drawing after them 
in a string bottles! filled with poppy tempered with 
honey, and pounded linseed: whereof some at the 
first passed unseen, but were afterwards watched. 
So that on either part they used all possible art: 
one side to send over food, the other to apprehend 
those that carried it. 

27. The people of Athens being advertised of .c.«s. 
the state of their army, how it was in distress, and 7, Aimstens 
that victual was transported into the island, knew s=967 tt 
not what they should do to it, and feared lest winter irogrpry hg 
should overtake them in their siege; fearing? not isaa 
only that to provide them of necessaries about 
Peloponnesus, and in a desert place withal, would 
be a thing impossible, but also that they should be 
anable to send forth so many things as were requi- 
site, though it were summer ; and again, that the 
parts thereabout being without harbour, there 
would be no place to lie at anchor in against them; 





' [4 Skins”. The sced of the send them sufficient supplies); 


white poppy, roasted and mixed 
with boney, was a dish in the se- 
‘cond course amongst the ancients.) 

7 [ Seeing that the transport of 
the necessary supplies round Pelo- 
ponnesus would beimpossible; (and 
this in a desert place, where even 
in summer they were unable to 


and that there could be no watch 
Kept by their galleys, the place 
being harbourless: so that either, 
themselves giving over the block- 
ade, the men would escape so, or 
taking advantage of some foul 
weather, they would get out aboard 
the ships that brought them food”.) 
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iy. _ but that the watch there ceasing of itself, the men 
Tas, Would by that means escape, or in some foul 
. weather be carried away in the same boats that 

-S“ brought them meat. But that which they feared 
most was, that the Lacedsemonians seemed to have 

some assurance of them already’, because they sent 

no more to negotiate about them. And they 

repented now that they had not accepted of the 

Ceontoaid peace. But Cleon knowing himself to be the man 
Geitghepaee, Suspected for hindering the agreement, said, that 
Saeweee they who brought the news reported not the trath. 
ict hee” Whereupon, they that came thence advising them, 
siimtetia’ if they would not believe it, to send to view the 
homeo Athens ostate of the army, he and Theogenes were chosen 
by the Athenians to view it, But when he saw that 

he must of force either say as they said whom he 

before calumniated, or saying the contrary be 

proved a liar: he advised the Athenians, seeing? 

them inclined of themselves to send thither greater 

forces than they had before thought to do, that it 

was not fit to send to view the place, nor to lose 

their opportunity by delay ; but if the report seemed 

unto them to be true, they should make a voyage 

against those men : and glanced at Nicias the son 

of Niceratus, then general, upon malice and with 

language of reproach: saying it was easy, if the 

‘is leaders’ were men, to go aud take them there in 
eth tofeich thee the island; and that himself, if he had the com- 


eoceauts mand, would do it. 28. But Nicias, seeing the 


1 [“ ‘That the Lacedwmonians clined in their minds to the expedi- 
felt they had some strong ground tion, that it was not fit” &e.] 
to rely on",] 

* [* He advised the Athenians, 
secing them somewhat more in- at any rate, ifhe had” &e.] 
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hill Solygeius, whereon the Dorians in old time 


—— sat down to make war on the Corinthians in the 


city of Corinth, that were then Molians, and upon 
which there standeth now a village, called also 
Solygeia. From the shore where the galleys came 
in, this village is distant twenty’ furlongs, and the 
city of Corinth sixty, and the isthmus twenty. The 


‘The Corinthians Corinthians, having long before from Argos had in- 


telligence that an army of the Athenians was coming 
against them, came all of them with their forces to 
the isthmus, save only such as dwelt without the 
isthmus and five hundred garrison soldiers absent 
in Ambracia and Leucadia : all the rest of military 
age came forth to attend the Athenians, where they 
should put in. But when the Athenians had put to 
shore in the night unseen, and that advertisement 





» [Twelve stadia”. ‘The isth- 
mus, generally understood as the 
neck of land between Schcenus on 
the one sea, and Dibolous on the 
other: that is, as the names imply, 
the ancient place of transport over 
the isthmus : must here be taken as 
extending as far as Cenebreie— 
Ephyra, the Dorian “Corinth of 
Tupiter”, beeamea seatof the Eolic 
ut the more ancient popula- 
c believed to have been nearly 











ancient connexion between this re- 
gion and Attica: and the distinet 
traces of the Lonians found in Tra: 
zen and Epidaurus, and the well 
jquity of the Cynurians, 
 Tonians doricised under the Ar- 

ves” (Herod. viii. 73), show that 
the Toniau name bad in very early 
times prevailed on the eastern, as 











well as the western, side of Pelopus- 
nesus. The Jasian, supposed to 
mean Ionian, appears to be a more 
ancient epithet of Argos, than the 
Achean.—This account of the re- 
duction of Corinth, illustrates the 
Dorian modeof warfare in subduing 
the country: and also shows that 
the great revolution whieh imposed 
a foreign yoke on the Acheans, 
was not (according to the common 
legend) effected hy a momentary 
struggle, ‘The plan was to occupy 
a strong post, as the top of some 
Dill, near the enemy’s city, and wear 
him out by incessant excursions, 
And when the number is considered 
(notexeeeding 20,000)of the Dorian 
warriorsmigrating to Peloponnesus, 
it is difficult to conceive how a 
people, notoriously inexpert at 
storming fortifications, could sub 
due a country abounding in inse- 
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thereof was given them by signs put up into the air, 


Ww. 
they left the one half of their forces in Cenchreia, aa aa : 
lest the Athenians should go against Crommyon: AC, 


and with the other half made haste to meet them. 
43. Battus, one of their commanders, (for there were The Atbesians 
two of them present at the battle), with one squa- fi 
dron went toward the village of Solygeia, being an 
open one, to defend it; and Lycophron with the 
rest charged the enemy. And first they gave the 
onset on the right wing of the Athenians, which 
was but newly! landed, before Chersonesus: and 
afterwards they charged likewise the rest of the 
army. The battle was hot, and at hand-strokes. 
And the right wing of the Athenians and Carystians 
(for of these consisted their utmost files) sustained 
the eharge of the Corinthians : and with much ado 





cessible strongholds in any other 
amanner. The reduction of Aros, 
against which, after marching 
through Arcadia and seating them- 
selves in the plains of Sparta, they 
first turned their arms, is another 
example. Upon a hill about three 
niles south of Argos, stands Teme 
nium: a fortified place, 50 called 
from containing a monument of 
Temenus, one of the three suns of 
the Heracleid chief Aristomachus. 
From this spot, after a hard str 
gle and manifestly after the death 
of Temenus, the Dorians made 
themselves masters of Argos: and 
it is.a fable therefore, which repre- 
sents the descendants of Aristo. 
machus as having nothing to do on 
entering Peloponnesus, but to cast 
Jots and take possession of their 
several districts, Argulis, Messeuia, 

















and Laconia. Cresphontes, another 
son, founded a new capital in the 
plain of Stenyclerus: doubtless, as 
the first step towards the conquest 
of the whole land, neither Pylos nor 
Andania, the seat of the ancient 
‘Messenian kings, being yet in his 
possession. As to Taconia, it is 
clear that it cost the Dorians much 
timeand toil to subdacit. Amycla, 
lying not three miles from Sparta, 
and apparently the ancient capital 
of the Achwan kings, was not re- 
duced till the close of the ninth 
century, 300 years after the i 








sion : and Helos itself, not till later. 
Nor was 


{ill about the first Olym- 





subdued and tranquillized, as to 
the Spartans to turn their 
arms against their neighbours:] 
1 As suon as it landed”] 
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49. In the end of this summer, the Athenians 


Iv. 
that lay at Naupactus', went forth with an army ~~ 
and took the city of Anactorium, belonging to the 4.125. 


Corinthians and lying at the mouth of the Ambra- no sistos 

cian gulf, by treason. And when they had put si 4muran 

forth the Corinthians, the Acarnanians held it with thien.and putit 
to the handaof 

acolony sent thither from all parts of their own the Acamanians 

pens And so this summer ended. babel 

0. The next winter, Aristides the son of Archip- artpheres, 

ae one of the commanders of a fleet which the fa usneest 

Athenians had sent out to gather tribute from their Prnistothe le 

confederates, apprehended Artaphernes, a Persian, ieterecped, and 

in the town of Eion upon the river Strymon, going ‘Athena and bin 

from the king to Lacedemon. When he was tw tices Pe 

brought to Athens, the Athenians translated his sis+!etumtothe 

letters out of the Assyrian language” into Greek, , Soa 

and read them: wherein, amongst many other stathens. 

things that were written to the Lacedemonians, 

the principal was this: “that he knew not what 

they meant ; for many ambassadors came, but they 

spake not the same thing: if therefore they had 

any thing to say certain, they should send some- 

body to him with this Persian”. But Artaphernes 

they send afterwards away in a galley, with ambas- 

sadors of their own, to Ephesus. And there en- 

countering the news, that king Artaxerxes, the son 




















* [ And the Acarnanians”,] 

2 [# Out of the Assyrian cha- 
racter”. Fortassis hoc significat 
Thucydides: Persas non habui 
suas ac proprias literaram formas, 
ted ad scribendem adhibuisse lite- 
ras Assyrias, quas pro antiquis. 
sinis babet Plinius; et ab Assyriis 

VOL. VIII. 





ad Phanices aliosque Orien 
los venisse, viri docti existimant. 
Duker. It was in Assyrian and 
Greek characters that Darius in- 
scribed, on the two pillarserected on 
the Bosphorus, the names of all the 
tribes that accompanied him in the 
‘Scythian expedition. Herod.iv.87.] 
FF 
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of Xerxes, was lately dead, (for about that time he 


r= died), they returned home. 


51. The same winter also, the Chians demolished 
their new wall by command of the Athenians, upon 
suspicion that they intended some innovation ; not- 


Germ tne: withstanding! they had given the Athenians their 


faith and the best security they could, to the intent 
they should let them be as they were. Thus ended 
this winter; and the seventh year of this war 


written by Thucydides. 


52. The next summer, in the very beginning, at 
a change in the moon the sun was eclipsed in part; 
and in the beginning of the same month, happened 


an earthquake. 


At this time the Mytilengzan and other Lesbian 
outlaws, most of them residing in? the continent, 


isn doninions i with mercenary forces out of Peloponnesus and 


some which they levied where they were, seize on 
Rheeteium ; and for two thousand Phoczean staters 
render it again, without doing them other harm. 
After this they came with their forces to Antander, 
and took that city also by treason. They had like- 
wise a design to set free the rest of the cities called 
Actzz*, which were in the occupation formerly of 
the Mytilenzeans, but subject to the Athenians: but 





+ [“ Taking however from the 
Athenians such security as they 
could, that no innovation should be 
made in their state”. Goell. Arn.) 

* [Coming from”.] 

+ [ The cities called Actee, 
formerly occupied by the Mytilens- 
ans but then in the possession of 
the Athenians, and especially An- 
tandros; which having fortified 


(seeing there was there abundant 
means for building galleys, Se) 
they might easily issue thence 
with” &e. These cities, namely, 
Antandros, and perhaps Corypbat- 
tis and Heracleia, were taken by the 






vocatas Thucydi 
dubie quod in propinqua Lesbo oa 
Asia site erant. Duker.] 
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above all the rest Antander, which when they had jy, 
once gotten, (for there they might easily build gal- [> 
leys, because there was store of timber; and Mount 46.194 


Ida was above their heads), they might issue from 
thence with other their preparation and infest Les- 
bos, which was near, and bring into their power the 
olic towns in the continent. And this were those 
men preparing. 

53. The Athenians the same summer, with sixty The Athenians 
galleys, two thousand men of arms, and a few horse- (3%. rte, 
men, taking with them also the Milesians and some aie 
other of their confederates, made war upon Cythera, and inhatited ty 
under the conduct of Nicias the son of Niceratus, “““*""*™* 
Nicostratus the son of Diotrephes, and Autocles the 
son of Tolmzus. This Cythera is an island upon 
the coast of Laconia, over against Malea. The 
inhabitants be Lacedemonians, of the' same that 
dwell about them. And every year there goeth 
over unto them from Sparta a magistrate called 
Cytherodikes. They likewise sent over men of 
arms from time to time, to lie in the garrison there ; 
and took much care of the place. For it was the 
place where their ships used to put in from Egypt 
and Libya, and by which Laconia was the less in- 
fested by thieves from the sea, being that way only 
subject to that mischief’. For the island lieth 








* [“ Ofthe Perici” : that is,not difficult of access to an enemy: 
‘Spartans’: see ch. 8. Cythera was a character of great historical imn- 
colonized by Lacediemonians (see portance. To the north and east, 
vii, 57)—“ And every year there the plain of Sparta can be invaded 


went over” &c.} one 
3 [+ Being that way only vulner- 

able. For it (Laconia) lieth wholly 

out” &e. Laconia is most properly 

described by the poet, as a country 





by two natural passes only: 

opening from the upper vale of the 

Eurotas; the other from that of the 

nus, in which a road leading 

from Arcadia by the western side 
RR> 
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wholly out into the Sicilian and Cretic seas. 
54. The Athenians arriving with their army, with 
ten of their galleys and two thousand men of arms 
of the Milesians' took a town lying to the sea, 
called Scandeia; and with the rest of their forces, 
having landed in the parts of the island towards 
Malea, marched into the city itself of the Cyther- 
eans, lying likewise to the sea. The Cythereans 
they found standing all in arms prepared for them. 


The Cyihereans And after the battle began, the Cythereans for a 


‘il to Nician, 
referzing them. 
selves to the 


people of Athens 


little while made resistance ; but soon after turned 
their backs, and fled into the higher part of the 


‘orany tsingbat city ; and afterwards compounded with Nicias and 


his fellow-commanders, that the Athenians should 
determine of them whatsoever they thought good, 
but death. Nicias had had some conference with 
certain of the Cythereans before; which was also 
a cause that those things which concerned the 
accord both now and afterwards, were both the 
sooner and with the more favour dispatched. For 





of Parnon, and another crossing the 
same hill from Argos through Cy- 
nuria, meet at Sellasia, On the 
west, Taygetus forms an almost in- 
surmountable barrier. It is indeed 
traversed by a track, which begin. 
ning near the head of the Messen- 
ian gulf, enters the plain near 
Sparta through a narrow defile at 
the foot of lofty and precipitous 
rocks. But this pass the simplest 
precautions would secure. At the 
mouth of the Laconian gulf, Cy- 
thera, with its excellent harbours, 
was a valuable appendage or a for 
midable neighbour. Thirl. Dema- 





retus advised Xerxes to invade La- 
conia from this point : deseribingit, 
as an island which it were better for 
Sparta to he sunk in the sea. He- 
rod. vii. 235.] 

1 [There must be some error here. 
The heavy-armed soldiers already 
said to have embarked, are two 
thousand men in all. ‘There could 
scarcely be so many of the Miles 
inns. Goeller.] 

2 (“ Marched upon the city of 
Cythera on thesea”. Cythera seems 
to have consisted of an upper and 
lower town : one on the heights, the 
other close to the sea.) 


™ 
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the Athenians did but' remove the Cythereans, and ty, 
that also because they were Lacedzmonians, and > 
because the island lay in that manner upon the 4c. 
coast of Laconia, After this composition, having mus sinesens 
as they went by received Scandeia, a? town lying T=, 
upon the haven, and put a guard upon the Cyther- 

eans, they sailed to Asine and most of the towns 

upon the sea-side. And going sometimes aland, 

and staying where they saw cause, wasted the 

country for about seven days together. 55. The Thelscodemen 
Lacedemonians, though they saw the Athenians [jcf'sa" 
had Cythera, and expected withal that they would Seles 
come to land in the same manner in their own 
territory, yet came not forth with their united 

forces to resist them; but distributed a number of 

men of arms into sundry parts of their territory, to 





1 [For otherwise the Athenians 
would have removed” &c. This is 
‘an amendment of Heilman, adopted 
by all the recent editors. That they 
‘were not in fact removed, appears in 
ch. 57] 

2 ( Having received (from the 
‘Milesians) Scandeia, the fort upon 
the haven &c., they sailed to Asine 
and Helos and most” &c. The 
Asinwans (those at least of the 
‘Asine mentioned in ch. 13) were 
Dryopes: a race expelled by the 
Dorians, in the first stage of their 
wanderings from the north of Thes- 
saly, from the land between Par 
nassus and Eta afterwards called 
Doris. Such of them as submitted 
to the invaders, were either trans- 
planted to the south side of Pur- 
nassus, and under the title of Crau- 
gallide made bondmen of the 
temple of Delphi: or else migrated 





to Euboa and Peloponnesus, and 
established themselves in Asine, 
Hermione, and Eion om the coast 
of Argolis. Shortly before the first 
‘Messenian war, they were expelled 
from Asine by the Argives, for aid- 
ing the Spartans in an inroad on 
the Argive territory: and took re~ 
fuge in Laconia. In that war they 
assisted the Spartans against the 
Messenians : for which service they 
were rewarded,on thefall of home, 
with a part of the Messenian coast, 
where they founded another Asine, 
and there long preserved their na- 
‘ional name and recollections. The 
Dorian migration appears to have 
scattered the Dryopes in various 
directions over the sea: as besides 
Eubwea, they were found also in 
Cyprus, Tonia, aud the shores of 
the Hellespont. ‘They were of Arva- 
dian, that is, Pelasgian origin.) 





wv. 

aes 
‘AC.434. 
O188.4, 


‘Tee Atwsiane Tant them nothing. 
eatcthe coset 


Laconia. 
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guard it wheresoever there was need: and were 
otherwise also exceedingly watchful, fearing lest 
some innovation should happen in the state; as 
having received a very great and unexpected loss 
in the island, and the Athenians having gotten 
Pylus and Cythera, and as being on all sides encom- 
passed with a busy and unavoidable’ war. In so 
much that contrary to their custom they ordained 
four hundred horsemen, and some archers. And 
if ever they were fearful in matter of war, they 
were so now: because it was contrary to their own 
way to contend in a naval war, and against Athen- 
ians, who thought they lost whatsoever they not 
attempted. Withal, their so many misfortunes in 
so short a time, falling out so contrary to their own 
expectation, exceedingly affrighted them. And 
fearing lest some such calamity should again happen 
as they had received in the island, they durst the 
less to hazard battle ; and thought that whatsoever 
they should go about would miscarry, because their 
minds, not used formerly to losses, could now war- 
56. As the Athenians there- 
fore wasted the maritime parts of the country, and 
disbarked near any garrison, those of the garrison 
for the most part stirred not, both as knowing 
themselves singly to be too small a number, and as 
being in that manner dejected. Yet? one garrison 
fought about Cortyta and Aphrodisia, and frighted 





1 [A war “ they were unprovided 
for": never having expected to see 


cavalry (the dperroe, 
Bacotia. Mueller iii. 1 






note) of 





the enemy in Laconia. ‘The cavalry 
were in after times raised from 400 
to 600: but never were a mateb for 
the hetter mounted and practised 


* [H And one bods, stationed fr 
the defence of Cortsta and Aphrod- 
sia, charged and frighted in Se. 
and when the men of arms" &e.] 





m 
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; in the straggling rabble of light-armed soldiers ; 
but when the men of arms had received them, it 
retired again with the loss of a few; whom they 
also rifled of their arms: and the Athenians, after 
they had erected a trophy, put off again and went 
to Cythera. From thence they sailed about to 
Epidaurus, called Limera ; and having wasted some 
part of that territory, came to Thyrea; which is 
of the territory called Cynuria, but is nevertheless 
the middle border between Argeia' and Laconia. 
The Lacedemonians, possessing this city, gave the 
same for an habitation to the Aginete, after they 
were driven out of AZgina; both for the benefit 
they had received from them about the time of the 
earthquake and of the insurrection of the Helotes, 
and also for that, being subject to the Athenians, 
they had nevertheless gone ever the same way with 
the Lacedemonians. 57. When the Athenians 
were coming towards them, the Hginete left the 
wall which they happened to be then building to- 
ward the sea-side; and retired up into the city 
above where they dwelt, and which was not above 
ten furlongs from the sea. There was also with 
them one of those garrisons, which the Lacede- 
monians had distributed into the several parts of 
the country : and these, though they helped them 
to build the fort below, yet would not now enter 


Iv. 

Joe 
ACA. 
0184. 


with them into the town’, though the Hginete ry, aten 


entreated them; apprehending danger in being 


burn Thyres, 
slay and make 


cooped up within the walls; and therefore retir- prancen oral 
ing into the highest ground, lay still there, as find~ tog agincum. 





—For Cyau- * [ Into the eitadel"—“ cooped 
up within it”. Goeller. 


» [That is, Argol 


ria see v.41, note. 
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ing themselves too weak to give them battle. In 
the meantime the Athenians came in, and march- 
ing up presently with their whole army, won 
Thyrea; and burnt it, and destroyed whatsoever 
was in it. The Aginetz, as many as were not slain 
in the affray, they carried prisoners to Athens; 
Tantalusa Lace amongst whom Tantalus also, the son of Patroclus, 
dspeeisesg. captain of such Lacedemonians as were amongst 
sover to Athems. them', was wounded and taken alive. They carried 
likewise with them some few men of Cythera, whom 
for safety’s sake they thought good to remove into 
‘Thedecree ofthe SOME other place. These therefore, the Athenians 
Athenian per decreed, should be placed in the islands: and that 
prego the rest of the Cythereans at the tribute of four 
fo Thyree nd talents should inhabit their own territory : that the 
demonien dat ZEginete, as many as they had taken, (out of former 
zo inveterate hatred), should be put to death : and that 
The Zine Tantalus should be put in bonds, amongst those 
Lacedemonians that were taken in the island. 
58. In Sicily the same summer? was concluded a 
joa cessation of arms, first between the Camarinzans 
make egeneral and the Geloans: but afterwards the rest of the 


‘peace by advice 


Bernsen, Sicilians, assembling by their ambassadors out of 


telnesam, every city at Gela, held a conference amongst them- 
tatvaindts selves for making of a peace. Wherein, after many 
ol their discon. opinions delivered by men disagreeing and requir- 
ing satisfaction, every one as he thought himself 
prejudiced, Hermocrates the son of Hermon, a 








(“Together with Tantalus &e., rus, son of the Megabyzus meo- 
captain of the Lacedemonians, who tioned in i. 109, revolted and fled 
was amongst them and was wound- Athens. His 
ed” &e] by Herodotus, 

2 (In this year died Artaxerxes: Goeller says, the latest incidcut al- 
shortly hofore whose death Zop- Iuded to in his history.) 
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Syracusian, who also prevailed with them the most, 
spake unto the assembly to this effect : 

59. “Men of Sicily, I am neither of the least 
city nor of the most afflicted with war, that am now 
to speak, and to deliver the opinion which I take 
to conduce most to the common benefit of all Sicily. 
Touching war, how calamitous a thing it is, to what 
end should a man, particularising the evils thereof, 
make a long speech before men that already know 
it? For neither doth the not knowing of them 
necessitate any man to enter into war ; nor the fear 
of them divert any man from it, when he thinks it 
will turn to his advantage. But rather it so falls 
out, that the one thinks the gain greater than the 
danger; and the other prefers danger before pre- 
sent loss. But lest they should both the one and 
the other do it unseasonably, exhortations unto 
peace are profitable; and will be very much worth 
to us, if we will follow them at this present. For 
it was out of a desire that every city had to assure 
their own, both that we fell ourselves into the war, 
and also that we endeavour now, by reasoning the 
matter, to return to mutual amity. Which if it 
succeed not so well, that we may depart satisfied 
every man with reason, we will be at wars again'. 
60. Nevertheless you must know that this assembly, 
if we be wise, ought not to be only for the com- 
modity of the cities in particular, but how to pre- 
serve Sicily in general, now sought to be subdued 
(at least in my opinion) by the Athenians. And 





1 [“Ifiteucceed not, so that we us agree amongst ourselves till we 
part each having what he conceives are rid of the Athenians.) And in- 
tw be his right, we will go to war deed you must sce that this assem- 
again hereafter. (First however let bly &e.” Schol. Gocll. Arn.) 








Iv. 
paki 
‘ean vit 

ACA2L 
1.80.1. 
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you ought to think, that the Athenians are more 
urgent persuaders of the peace than any words of 
mine ; who having of all the Grecians the greatest 
power, lie here with a few galleys to observe our 
errors, and by a lawful title of alliance, handsomely 
to accommodate their natural hostility to their best 
advantage. For if we enter into a war, and call 
in these men, who are apt enough to bring their 
army in uncalled, and if we weaken ourselves at 
our own charges, and withal cut out for them the 
dominion here; it is likely, when they shall see us 
spent, they will sometime hereafter come upon us 
with a greater fleet, and attempt to bring all these 
states into their subjection. 61. Now, if we were 
wise, we ought rather to call in confederates and 
undergo dangers for the winning of somewhat that 
is none of ours, than for the impairing of what we 
already have: and to believe that nothing so much 
destroys a city as sedition, and that Sicily, though 
we the inhabitants thereof be insidiated by the 
Athenians as one body, is nevertheless city against 
city in sedition within itself. In contemplation 
whereof, we ought, man with man, and city with 
city, to return again into amity ; and with one con- 
sent, to endeavour the safety of all Sicily : and not 
to have this conceit, that though the Dorians be 
the Athenians’ enemies, yet the Chalcideans are 
safe, as being of the race of the Ionians. For they 
invade not these divided races upon hatred of a 
side, but upon a covetous desire of those neces- 
saries' which we enjoy in common. And this they 
have proved themselves, in their coming hither to 








2 [OF the commodities in Sivily which” &e.] 
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aid the Chalcideans'. For though they never re- 
ceived any aid by virtue of their league from the 
Chalcideans, yet have they on their part been 
more forward to help them than by the league? they 
were bound unto. Indeed the Athenians, that 
covet and meditate these things, are to be par- 
doned. I blame not those that are willing to reign, 
but those that are most willing to be subject: for 
it is the nature of man everywhere to command 
such as give way, and to be shy of such as assail. 
We are to blame, that know this and do not pro- 
vide accordingly, and make it our first care of all, 
to take good order against the common fear’. Of 
which we should soon be delivered, if we would 
agree amongst ourselves : (for the Athenians come 
not amongst us out of their own country, but from 
theirs here that have called them in); and so, not 
war by war, but all our quarrels shall be ended by 
peace without trouble: and those that have been 
called in, as they came with fair pretence to injure 
us, so shall they with fair reason be dismissed by 
us without their errand. 

62. “And thus much for the profit that will be 
found, by advising wisely concerning the Athenians. 
But when peace is confessed by all men to be the 
best of things, why should we not make it also in 
respect of ourselves? Or do you think perhaps, if 
any of you possess a good thing or be pressed with 





1 [This they proved “ upon the blame not &e.—But we are to 
invitation of the Chalcidian racc”.] blame, as many as know this and 
* [The league: thatis, theancient do not provide aright, and whoever 
alliance in iii 86.) comes here not judging it a most 
3 [+ And the Athenians that covet admirable maxim, that all join in 
&c., may well be pardoned: and I averting the common danger”.) 
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an evil, that peace is not better than war, to remove 
the latter or preserve the former, to both : or that 
it hath not honours and eminence more free from 
danger, or whatsoever else one might discourse 
at large concerning war? Which things consi- 
dered, you ought not to make light of my advice, 
but rather make use of it, every one to provide for 
his own safety. Now if some man be strongly con- 
ceited to go through with some design of his, be it 
by right or by violence, let him take heed that he 
fail not, so much the more to his grief as it is con- 
trary to his hope!: knowing that many men ere 
now, hunting after revenge on such as had done 
them injury, and others trusting, by some strength 
they have had, to take away another's right ; have, 
the first sort, instead of being revenged been de- 
stroyed, and the other, instead of winning from 
others, left behind them what they had of their 
own. For revenge succeeds not according to jus- 
tice, as that because an injury hath been done, it 
should therefore prosper ; nor is strength therefore 
sure, because hopeful. It is the instability of for- 
tune, that is most predominant in things to come; 
which though it be the most deceivable of all 
things, yet appears to be the most profitable. For 
whilst every one fear it alike, we proceed against 
each other with the greater providence. 63. Now 
therefore terrified doubly, both with the implicit 
fear of the uncertainty of events, and with the ter- 
ror of the Athenians present, and taking’ these for 














1 [# And ifsome man be S 2 [And so far as we have cach 
him not be disappointed if he fail, of us fallen short in the designs 
contrary to his expectation: know- which we thought to execute, cun- 
ing” Ke] sidering that we have been abup- 
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hindrances sufficient to have made us come short 
of what we had severally conceived to effect, let us 
send away our enemies that hover over us; and 
make an eternal peace amongst ourselves, or if not 
that, then a truce at least for as long as may be, 
and put off our private quarrels to some other time. 
In sum, let us know this: that following my coun- 
sel, we shall every of us have our cities free ; where- 
by being masters of ourselves, we shall be able to 
remunerate according to their merit such as do us 
good or harm: whereas rejecting it and following 
the counsel of others, our contention shall no more 
be how to be revenged, or at the best, [if it be], 
we must be forced to become friends to our greatest 
enemies, and enemies to such as we ought not. 
64. “For my part, as I said in the beginning, I 
bring to this the greatest city, and which is rather 
an assailant than assailed ; and yet foreseeing these 
things, I hold it.fit to come to an agreement, and 
not so to hurt our enemies, as to hurt ourselves 
more. Nor yet through foolish spite! will I look 
to be followed as absolute in my will, and master 
of fortune, which I cannot command ; but will also 
give way where it is reason, And so I look the 
rest should do as well as I; and that of yourselves, 
and not forced to it by the enemy. For it is no 
dishonour to be overcome kinsmen of kinsmen, one 
Dorian of another Dorian ; and one Chalcidean of 
another of his own race; or in sum, any one by 
another of us, being neighbours and cohabiters of 
the same region, encompassed by the sea, and all 





dantly thwarted by these stumbling-hencetheimpending enemy”. Gall.] 
blocks (the Athenians),let us hanish —_' [* Love of contention”) 


AC.A24, 
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1v. called by one name, Sicilians. Who, as I conceive, 
—— will both war when it happens, and again by com- 
ac4x. mon conferences make peace by our own selves. 
Onto of But when foreigners invade us, we shall, if wise, 
Heroes unite all of us to encounter them; inasmuch as 
being weakened singly, we are in danger univer- 
sally. As for confederates, let us never hereafter 
call in any, nor arbitrators. For so shall Sicily attain 
these two benefits, to be rid of the Athenians and 
of domestic war, for the present; and to be iuha- 
bited by ourselves with liberty, and less insidiated 

by others, for the time to come.” 
‘Thesubstancoot 65 Hermocrates having thus spoken, the Sicil- 
eon *"jans followed his advice; and agreed amongst them- 
; selves, that the war should cease, every one retain- 
ing what they then presently enjoyed ; and that the 
Camarinzans should have Morgantina, paying for 
the same unto the Syracusians a certain sum of 
money then assessed. They that were confederates 
with the Athenians, calling such of the Athenians 
unto them as were in authority, told them that they 
also were willing to compound, and be compre- 
» hended in the same peace’. And the Athenians 
"* approving it, they did so; and hereupon the Athen- 


their comman- 
pedaeraliahy ians departed out of Sicily. The people of Athens, 
iaSciy rs’ when their generals came home, banished two, 
namely Pythodorus and Sophocles ; and laid a fine 
upon the third, which was Eurymedon : as men that 
might have subdued the estates of Sicily, but had 
been bribed to return. So great was their fortune 


at that time, that they thought nothing could cross 








[Told them, that they were the treaty should be open to them 
intending to come to terms (with (the Athenians) also”. eéesiveu, 
the rest of the Sicilians); and that cannot relate to the allies.] 
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them ; but that they might have achieved both easy 


Iv. 
and hard enterprises, with great and slender forces 77> 
alike. The cause whereof was the unreasonable 40.1%. 


prosperity of most of their designs, subministering 
strength unto their hope’. 

66. The same summer the Megareans in the city The Atsenisns 
of Megara: pinched both by the war of the Athen- youn" 
ians, who invaded their territory with their whole 
forces every year twice, and by their own outlaws 
from Pegz’, who in a sedition driven out by the com- 
mons grievously afflicted them with robberies: began 
to talk one to another, how it was fit to call them 
home again, and not to let their city by both these 
means to be ruined. The friends of those without 
perceiving the rumour, they also, more openly now 








* [H Prosperity beyond expecta 
“A strength of hope”: i.e, 
supplied by hope.] 

# [The fall of Corinth (ch. 42, n.) 
brought the Dorians for the first 
time in contact with Attica: but 
the expedition failed through the 
devotion of Codrus. Hearing that 
the Delphic oracle bad promised 
them success, if they spared the 
Athenian king, he is said to have 
procured his own death by strata- 
‘gem at the hands of a Dorian: and 
on the Athenians demanding his 
bods, they withdrew in despair from 
Attica. “The expedition however 
hhad the important result of finally 
separating Megaris from Attica, Tt 
was now occupied by a Dorian co- 
Jony, and remained long subject to 
Corinth, as Zgina was to Epidau- 
rus, Cheroneia to Orchomenus &e. 
‘0 much so that the same observ. 
ances were exacted from the Mega- 











rean peasantry on the death of a 
Bacchiad, as from the Laconian 
periceci on the death of the Spartan 
King (see Herod. vi. 55). Aided by 
‘Argos, the Megareans recovered 
their independence, and remained 
subject to their own Dorian oli- 
garchy till about 620: when a 
popular insurrection raised to the 
throne the demagogue Theagenes, 
who had gained his popularity hy 
destroying the cattle of the rich in 
their pastures Arist. v. 5). To con- 
firm his own power, he aided his 
son-in-law Cylon in his attempt on 
Atheus (i. 126). Like the other 
tyrants, he promoted industry and 
the arts, and employed the people 
in adorning the city with splendid 
‘and useful buildings. Upon his 
overthrow, whether by Sparta or not 
is uncertain, the democracy soon 
lost sight of all moderation : and 
Solon’sdisburthening ordinance was 
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than before, required to have it brought to council. 


Vv. 
Taxa; But the patrons of the commons, fearing that they 
4.¢.44. with the commons, by reason of the miseries they 


nus heatsoftbe Were in, should not be able to carry it against the 


sraeeh other side', made an offer to Hippocrates, the son 
Betrayed of Ariphron, and Demosthenes, the son of Alcis- 
ing of the city to thenes, commanders of the Athenian army, to de- 
liver them the city ; as esteeming that course less 
dangerous for themselves than the reduction of 


The plot eid by those whom they had before driven out. And they 


tepamger agreed, that first the Athenians should possess 
Beatbeniees themselves of the long-walls, (these were about 


eight furlongs in length, and reached from the city 
to Nisea their haven); thereby to cut off the aid 
of the Peloponnesians in Nisza, in which (the better 
to assure Megara to their side) there lay no other 
soldiers in garrison but they: and then afterwards, 
that these men would attempt to deliver them the 
city above; which would the more easily succeed’, 
if that were effected first. 67. The Athenians 
therefore, after all was done and said on both sides, 
and every thing ready, sailed away by night to 
Minoa, an‘ island of the Megareans, with six hun- 


again uppermost, and fought on the 
side of the Athenians at Tanagra 
but the defeat at Coroneia was 


improved upon, by not simply can- 
celling the debt, but also compel- 
ling the creditor to refund the inte- 





rest received. So freely were the 
rich banished for the sake of their 
confiscated property, that in the end 
(as happened also at Cume) the ba- 
nished became the stronger party, 
and ejected the democracy (Arist. 
v.5). It was pethaps at this period 
that ostracism was adopted at Me- 
gara. On the rupture between 
Sparta and Athens in the third Mes- 
senian war (i. 102), the people were 


Towed by a revolution at Megara. 
‘How the oligarchy came to be at 
this time in banishment, does not 
appear] 

* [« Knowing that the people, in 
theirpreseut distress,could nolonger 
hhold with themselves, in their fear 
made an offer” &e. Arn. Goell.] 

+ (“Which would more readily 
surrender, if that? ee.) 

2 [! The island”) 
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dred men of arms led by Hippocrates ; and sat down 
in a certain pit, out of which bricks had been made 
for the walls, and which was not far off. But they 
that were with the other commander Demosthenes, 
light-armed Plateans and others called peripoli', lay 
in ambush at the temple of Mars, not so far off as the 
former. And none of the city perceived any thing 
of this, but only such as had peculiar care to know 
the passages of this same night’. 
almost day, the Megarean traitors did thus. They 


Iv. 
year vine 
ACAM. 
Ove9.1. 


When it was Tre plot of the 
traitors, to give 
the Athenians 


had been accustomed long, as men that went out "ss "= 


for booty, with leave of the magistrates, of whom 
they had obtained by good offices the opening of 
the gates, to carry out a little boat, such as wherein 
the watermen used an oar in either hand; and to 
convey it by night down the ditch to the sea-side 
in a cart, and’ in a cart to bring it back again and 
set it within the gates: to the end that the Athen- 
ians which lay in Minoa, might not know where to 
watch for them, no boat being to be seen in the 
haven. At this time was that cart at the gates, 
which were opened according to custom as for the 
boat. And the Athenians seeing it, (for so it was 





1 [The Athenian youth at the age 
of eighteen took the military oath, 
ob xaraoyuves Seda ra ispd.e. 7d: 
Twill not disgrace my arms, nor 
desert my post 8c”: and served two 
‘years as xipinoRoc: that is to say, 
ikept watch and ward in the towns 
and fortresses on the coast and fron- 
tier, and performed all duties neces- 
sary for the defence of Attica; not 
generally going over the borders. 
‘But Boeckh observes, that the xepi- 
‘rodor here mentioned arenotephebi: 
VOL. VIII. 


being classed with the light-armed, 
and distinguished from the hoplite; 
‘whereas the ephebi were completely 
armed: that these are the ordinary 
ppatroles to be found in every army.) 

* [« And during this night none 
of the city perceived any thing of 
this, save such as had peculiar care 
to know what was passing”.] 

* [And then sail out, and before 
it was day in a cart to bring it back” 
&c.— Within the gates”: that is, 
of the long walls.] 

GG 
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with the Athenians, and with them the rest, as iy, 
many as were conscious, said it was fit to have the 
gates opened, and to go out and give the enemy 
battle. Now it was agreed on between them, that The give 
when the gates were open, the Athenians should fine wa" 
rush in : and that themselves would be easily known #* ™""* 
from the rest, to the end they might have no harm 
done them; for that they would besmear them- 
selves with some ointment!, And the opening of 
the gates would be for their greater safety : for the 
four thousand men of arms of Athens and six hun- 
dred horsemen, which according to the appointment 
were to come to them, having marched all night 
were already arrived. When they had besmeared the treason 
themselves and were now about the gates, one of #7" 
those who were privy discovered the conspiracy to 
the rest that were not. These joining their strength 
came all together to the gates, denying that it was 
fit to go out to fight; for that neither in former 
times when they were stronger than now, durst 
they do so: or to put the city into so manifest 
danger : and said, that if they would not be satis- 
fied, the battle should be thereright. Yet they 
discovered not that they knew of the practice, but 
only, as having given good advice, meant to main- 
tain it. And they stayed at the gates’, insomuch as 
the traitors could not perform what they intended. 

69. The Athenian commanders, knowing some 
cross accident had happened, and that they could 






A. 





follows the attempt on the city.) 
4 [ Anoint themselves with oil. it 

‘And they had the greater security in cite suspicion.] 

‘opening the gates, for that 4,000 _* [* And they remained on guard 

&c., which were to come from about the gates”.] 





is &ec., were Se.” The ancint- 
with oil was too common to ex- 
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they had conferred with the friends of the outlaws, 
recalled them from Pegs, upon great oaths admi- 
nistered unto them, no more to remember former 
quarrels, but to give the city their best advice. 
‘These, when they came into office, took a view of He oatawste. 
the arms; and disposing bands of soldiers in divers i'2 sun'y> 


ut to deal 
quarters of the city’, picked out of their enemies, lvirst be 
and of those that seemed most to have co-operated 

in the treason with the Athenians, about a hundred 

persons ; and having constrained the people to give 

their sentence upon them openly, when they were 
condemned slew them ; and established in the city 

the estate almost of an oligarchy. And this change 

of government, made by a few upon sedition, did 
nevertheless continue for a long time after. 

75. The same summer, when Antandros was to The Mytileuem 
be furnished by the Mytilenzeans as they intended, osryon. 
Demodicus and Aristides, captains of certain gal- 3 
leys set forth by the Athenians to fetch in tribute, hell sake 
being then about Hellespont, (for Lamachus that war. 
was the third in that commission, was gone with 
ten galleys into Pontus), having notice of the pre- 
paration made in that place; and thinking it would 
be dangerous to have it happen? there as it had 


iv. 
yea vine 














+ [¢ But these, as soon as they 
were in possession of the govern- 
ment, held a review : and having 
separated the lochi from each other 
in divers quarters of the city, picked 
out” &c.) 

* [“ Thinking there was danger 
it might happen there, as” &c. 
‘Ana, on the opposite continent, 
had of old been a place of refuge 
for exiles from Samos. ‘The origival 
inbabitants of Samos, the Leleges, 


appear to have received a culony of 
Tonians from Epidaurus: whobeing 
expelled by Androclus, son of Co- 
rus, one of the leaders of the Ion- 
ian migration and the founder of 
Ephesus, fled some to Samothrace, 
then iubabited hy Pelasgians, some 
to Anwa, there waiting the oppor- 
tunity w return, This in a few 
‘years presented itself,and they again 
ejected the Ephesians 
a part of the Toni 
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and Cheroneia, which was a town that paid duties 


wv. 
to Orchomenus, (called heretofore Orchomenus in [~~ 
Minyeia, but now Orchomenus in Beeotia'), some 4.¢.424 


others of Orchomenus were to surrender into their menu 


hands. And the Orchomenian outlaws had a prin ‘7%, 
cipal hand in this, and were hiring soldiers to that t Atbeston, 
end out of Peloponnesus. This Cheroneia is the Bevis int te 
utmost town of Bootia towards Phanotis in the Tnus.” 
country of Phocis ; and some Phoceans also dwelt 

in it. [On the other side], the Athenians were to 

seize on Delium, a place consecrated to Apollo in 

the territory of Tanagra, on the part toward Eubcea. 

Alll this ought to have been done together upon a 

day appointed, to the end that the Boeotians might 

not oppose them? with their forces united, but 

might be troubled every one to defend his own. 

And if the attempt succeeded, and that they once 











* [ Orchomenus the Mi 
but now the Baotian”. See 
note. There was an Orchomenus in 
Arcadia, and also in Thessaly. The 
race of Minyans took their name 
from their king Minyas, said to be 
the first man that ever built a trea- 
sury. The vast wealth of the city 
attested by the expression of 
Achilles, “that he would not forgive 
‘Agamemnon, though he should give 
him all that is brought to Orcho- 
menus, or Egyptian Thebes”: I. ix. 
381. It retained its name, the 
Minyeian, for some time after the 
‘occupation of Baotia by the Bavo- 
tians: Tl. fi. 511. In 368 A.C, 
being the chief seat of the aristo- 
cratical party in Beotia, the mem- 
ders of the equestrian order were 
charged with a plot to overthrow 
the Theban democracy: the male 

















population was put to the sword, 
and the city razed to the ground. 
Orchomenus, Thespie, and Plata 
disappeared at this time from the 
list of Baotian cities. —Evvraut 
means, that Chrroneia retained its 
own laws and the dominion over its 
territory: but besides paying tri- 
bute was bound to furnish troops 
for Orchomenus, and sent no am- 
bassadors to the Barotian league. 
Goeller.) 

+ [“ Might not come to aid De- 
Tum with &c., but might be busied 
each about their own troubled 
affairs”. Vulgo xevospevor: Bekker 
&c.ewoipeva.—Templumest Apol- 
linis Delium imminens mari: quin- 
que millia passuum a Tanagra ab- 
est: minus quatuor millium inde 
in proxima Eubwe est mari tra- 
Jectus. Liv. xxxv. 51.) 
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without their consent; for neither could -he; but 


Vv. 
[only] entreated them not to stop him. When <7 > 
they heard this, they went their ways. And he, by 4.14. 


the advice of his guides, before any greater number Bratias guts 
should unite to hinder him, marched on with all #257" 
possible speed, staying nowhere by the way. And 

the same day he set forth from Melitia, he reached 
Pharsalus, and encamped by the river Apidanus : 

from thence he went to Phacium : from thence into 
Perebia'. The Perebians, though subject to the 
Thessalians, set him at Dion in the dominion of 
Perdiccas, a little city of the Macedonians situate 

at the foot of Olympus on the side towards Thes- 

saly, 79. In this manner Brasidas ran through 
Thessaly before any there could put in readiness to 

stop him; and came into the territory of the Chal- 

cideans’, and to Perdiccas. For Perdiccas and the rhe caus why 
Chalcideans, all that had revolted from the Athen- Pewscasnd 
ians, when they saw the affairs of the Athenians stltin hela 
prosper, had drawn this army out of Pelopon- istothoe pers, 
nesus for fear: the Chalcideans, because they 

thought the Athenians would make war on them 

first, as* having been also incited thereto by those 

cities amongst them that had not revolted; and 





‘ [* And here the Thessalian 
guides left him”.} 

¥ [Into Chaleidicé”. Chalcisin 
Euboea was, in the middle of the 
eighth century and long afterwards, 
under the government of great land- 
‘owners (i ixsoBérat, Herod. v.77), 
who had perhaps political motives 
for encouraging the poorer citizens 
to emigrate. About that time it 
planted, amongst numerous other 
colonies, several in the peninsula in 


the ¥ geansea, which henceacquired 
the name of Chalcidicé. It was 
also called (including the coast as 
far as Atmphipolis) ré dni Opgenc: 
which is by Hobbes generally ren- 
dered Thrace, though forming no 
part of it} 

4 [And at the same time the 
cities adjacent to them (the Chalei- 
deans), which had not revolted, 
secretly drew them on”. This should 
be in a parenthesis.) 
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that, as they should every one out of pride deem 
himself worthy to be first made free, so they would 
soonest also rebel against them. And when they had 
thus preferred about two thousand, which also with 
crowns on their heads went in procession about the 
temples as to receive their liberty, they not long 
after made them away: and no man knew how 
they perished. And now at this time, with all their 
hearts, they sent away seven hundred men of arms 
more of the same men along with Brasidas. The 
rest of the army were.mercenaries, hired by Brasi- 
das out of Peloponnesus. [But] Brasidas' himself 








proportion) paid forevery xAijpog or 
Jot of land cultivated by them, the 
Spartan, occupied only with war 
and the gymnasium, was entirely 
dependent for that leisure which was 
the essential condition of his status. 
‘Their usual treatment appears to 
have been intended to make the 
distinction between freeman and 
slave as broad and deeply felt as 
possible, Every thing Spartan was 
polluted by the touch of a helot: he 
dared not be heard singing a Spar- 
‘tan song, nor be seen in any but 
‘the rustic garb, the livery of his 
servitude. For thinning their num. 
bers, which must have been ten 
times greater than those of the 
Spartans, one expedient was the 
xpvarea: an institution different 
perhaps in its origin, but one which 
Decame a secret commission for re- 
moving the more dangerous of the 
slaves. The Spartan youth were 
sent abroad armed with daggers, 
not merely for defence or to inure 
them to the hardships of a military 
life. A usage somewhat similar, 
but without affectation of secrecy, 
VOL. VIII. 











is said to have been established in 
Attica. Emancipation was not 
unfrequent: and there were many 
degrees of freedom between the 
helot and the Spartan (see v. 34). 
A litde below is seen the first expe- 
iment of fully arming helots in the 
service of the state: the success of 
which encouraged the repetition of 
it im cases, like the present, of dis- 
tant foreign expeditions, Thus 300 
neodamodes will be found serving 
under Gylippus in Sicily: and in 
399, Thimbron had 1000 with him 
in Asia. The 700 here spoken of, 
go hereafter by the name of Brasi- 
deians. ‘The helots must somehow 
have been made to forget the fate of 
their 2,000 fellows: since Sparta 
when hard pressed after the battle 
of Leuctra, with the Thebans all but 
in the city, armed and promised 
liberty to 6000 helots, and was 
faithfully served by them.] 

+ [+ Brasidas was sent off by the 
Lacedemonians, both himself most 
desirous of going, and much desired 
by the Chalcideans: a man that 
hhad then a reputation at Sparta of 

HH 
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yourselves boldly with me. And if any man be 
unwilling so to do through fear of some particular 
man, apprehending that I would put the city into 
the hands of a few, let him cast away that fear’: 
for I came not to side, nor do I think I should 
bring you an assured liberty, if neglecting the 
ancient use here I should enthral either the sexlti- 
tude to the few, or the few to the multitude. For 
to be governed so, were worse than the domination 
of a foreigner: and there would result from it to 
us Lacedsemonians, not thanks for our labours ; but 
instead of honour and glory, an imputation of those 
crimes for which we make war amongst the Athen- 
ians, and which would be more odious in us, than 
in them, that never pretended the virtue”. For 
it is more dishonourable, at least to men in dignity, 
to amplify their estate by specious fraud, than by 
open violence. For the latter assaileth with a cer- 
tain right of power given us by fortune; but the 
other, with the treachery of a wicked conscience. 
87. But* besides the oath which they have swomm 
already, the greatest further assurance you can 
have, is this: that our actions weighed with our 
words, you must needs believe that it is to our 
profit to do as I have told you. But if after these 
promises of mine you shall say, you cannot; and 
yet, forasmuch as your affection is with us, will 


* [4 Into the hands of certain 
‘men, let him above all have evufi- 
dence”. 

* [« Not thanks for our labour, 
‘but accusation rather than honour 
and glory : and the charges on pre- 
tence of which we are now warring 
against the Athenians, we should 


appear to be ourselves liable to in 
a more odious degree, than one that 
never pretended rirtue”,] 

2 [So great is our cireumspec- 
tion in matters which concern us in 
the highest degree. And besides 
the oaths we have sworn already. 
the greatest” Ne.] 
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claim impunity for rejecting us; or shall say, that 
this liberty I offer you seems to be accompanied 
with danger, and that it were well done to offer it 
to such as can receive it, but not to force it upon 
any : then will I call to witness the gods and heroes 
of this place, that my counsel which you refuse 
was for your good ; and will endeavour, by wasting 
of your territory, to compel you to it. Nor shall 
I think I do you therein any wrong; but have 
reason for it for two necessities: one of the Lace- 
dzmonians, lest whilst they have your affections 
and not your society, they should receive hurt from 
your contributions of money to the Athenians’; 
another of the Grecians, lest they should be hin- 
dered of their liberty by your example. For other- 
wise indeed we could not justly do it; nor ought 
we Lacedemonians to set any at liberty against 
their wills, if it were not for some common good. 
We covet not dominion [over you] ; but seeing we 
haste to make others lay down the same, we should 
do injury to the greater part, if bringing liberty to 
the other states in general we should tolerate you 
to cross us. Deliberate well of these things: strive 
to be the beginners of liberty in Greece; to get 
yourselves eternal glory ; to preserve every man 
his private estate from damage, and to invest the 
whole city with a’ most honourable title.” 


Iv. 
aN 
ean vith 


88. Thus spake Brasidas. The Acanthians, after The reroitot 
much said on either side, partly for that which ““™*™* 


Brasidas had effectually spoken, and partly for fear 
of their fruits abroad, the most of them decreed to 





1 [+ Lest, if you be not forced to contributing your money to the 
join them, they be injured by this Athenians”.) 
your good will towards them, whilst * (* The most honourable title”.] 
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1v. Wing. But for light-armed soldiers armed as was 
Tm wr fit!, there were none ; nor was there any in the city. 
Ace Those that went out, followed? the camp for the 
“" most part without arms, as being a general expedi- 
tion both of citizens and strangers; and after they 
once began to make homeward, there stayed few 
behind. When they were now in their order and 
ready to join battle, Hippocrates the general came 
into the army of the Athenians, and encouraged 

them, speaking to this effect : 
ruxosstioxor 95. “Men of Athens, my exhortation shall be 
ivi. Short, but with valiant men it hath as much force 
as a longer; and is for a remembrance rather than 
acommand. Let no man think, because it is in 
the territory of another, that we therefore precipi- 
tate ourselves into a great danger that did not con- 
cern us. For in the territory of these men, you 
fight for your own. If we get the victory, the Pe- 
loponnesians will never invade our territories again, 
for want of the Boeotian horsemen. So that in one 
battle, you shall both gain this territory, and free 
your own. Therefore march on against the enemy, 
every one as becometh the dignity, both of his 
natural city, which he glorieth to be chief of all 
Greece ; and of his ancestors, who having overcome 
these men at CEnophyta under the conduct of My- 
ronides, were in times past masters of all Bceotia.” 
te newian 96. Whiles Hippocrates was making this exhor- 
isemptibe tation, and had gone with it over half the army, 
but [could proceed] no further, the Boeotians® (for 





1[ Regular light-armed”, Géll.] das bad there given them too short 
2(Beingfarmorenumerousthan exhortation, sang the pan and 
those of the enemy”, followed &c.] charged down the hill”. Bekker &c., 
* (“The Berotians, when Pagon- rawvicavric: vulgo raswrioavres } 
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overseer, and Laches pronounced these words: 
“With good fortune to the people of Athens, a 
suspension of arms is concladed, according as 
the Lacedemonians and their confederates have 
agreed’. And they consented before the people, 
‘that the suspension should continue for a year, 
beginning that same day, being the fourteenth of 
the month Elaphebolion : in which time the ambas- 
sadors and heralds, going from one side to the 
other, should treat about a final end of the wars: 
and that the commanders of the army and the 
presidents of the city calling an assembly, the 
Athenians should hold a council, touching the 
manner of embassage for ending of the war, first : 
and the ambassadors there present should now 
immediately swear this truce for a year’”. 

119. The same articles the Lacedeemonians pro- 
pounded, and the confederates agreed unto', with 
the Athenians and their confederates in Lacedemon, 
on the twelfth day of the month Gerastion. The. 
men that agreed upon these articles, and sacrificed, 
were these, viz. Of the Lacedemonians, Taurus 
the son of Echetimidas, Athenzus the son of Peri- 
cleidas, and Philocharidas the son of Eryxidaidas. 
Of the Corinthians, Hneas the son of Ocytes, and 





the keys of the citadel and thetrea- were scribes both of the senate and 





sary. Originally, these proedri pro- 
posed matters for deliberation, and 
presided in the senate and assembly. 
But in time the presidency in both 
was committed to nine men, also 
called proedri, chosen by the epis- 
tates, one out of each of the other 
nine tribes: these also had their 
epistates (here, Niciades). There 


assembly: of whom one was ypap- 
pareic eard xpuravtiay (in the pre- 
sent case, Phenippus), his office 
being to take charge of all votes 
public writings made during hi 
prytaneia.) 

[These articles the Laced 
monians agreed to, and the allies 
also swore to”) 
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barbarians, whom through ignorance you fear, you 
may take notice, both by the former battles fought 
by us against them before, in favour of the Mace- 
donians', and also by what I myself conjecture and 





‘The provincials were absolute sub- 
jects: their land acknowledged by 
tribute the sovereignty of the state : 
political privileges they had none, 
their municipal government being 
‘under the controu! of Spartan off- 
cers, The helots (whose condition 
has been described ch. 80, note) 
‘seem to have been at least thrice as 
numerous as the free Laconians: 
and the Spartans not being a third 
part of the latter, could have been 
barely a fifteenth part of the entire 
population. To secure the downi- 
nion of this small body, threatened 
immediate dissolution from 
internal dissensions, was the main 
scope of the legislation of Lycurgus. 
‘The principal cause of discord was 
for the time removed by a new 
distribution of landed property. 
According to Plutarch, he divided 
the whole of Laconia (though in his 
time it could hardly have been all 
subdued: and whether Messenia, 
certainly not acquired till after- 
wards, was included in the 9,000 
parcels, the ancients are not agreed) 
{nto 30,000 parcels: of which 9,000 
were assigned to so many Spartan 
families, and 30,000 to the free Ls 
conians. It seems to have been in- 
tended that each of the 9,000 parcels 
should always be represented by the 
head of a family: and itis said, that 
every child at its birth was brought 
to the elders of its tribe, and if pro- 
nounced worthy to live, bad one of 
the parcels assigned to it, It is not 

















easy to conceive how such a regula- 
tion, aided even as it might be by 
the controul of the kings over adop- 
‘tions and marriages of orphan 
heiresses, could be made effective. 
Atall events it wholly failed, espe- 
cially when the inalienability of 
Janded estates was relaxed by the 
admission of donations and devises, 
to prevent the extremes of wealth 
and indigence (Arist. ii.7). And 
this is one of the causes of the de- 
cline, at this time in progress, of 
the Spartan power. For in spite of 
the penalties imposed by Lycurgus 
on celibacy, and the rewards as- 
signed in later times to the father 
of many children, the growing 
temptation to concentrate the fran- 
chise as it encreased in value was 
too strong for Spartan patriotism : 
and the Dorian population, said to 
have contained at one time 10,000 
families (Arist. ibid.), and in the 
Persian war 8,000 men able to bear 
arms (Herod. vii, 234), shewed a 
sensible decline from the time of 
the great earthquake,a blow it never 
recovered from. Sparta could not 
g into the field at Lenctra more 
than 700 men : and perished at last 
by what may perhaps be considered 
as the fate of any state similarly 
circumstanced, Zt rjv SdsyavOpu- 
iay (Arist. ibid). See Thitl.ch.8.] 

+ [ Against such of them as are 
Macedonians”. Brasidas had just, 
defeated the Lyncest, who were 
Macedonians] 
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and at night the Mendeans retired into the city. 
130. The next day the Athenians sailing about unto 
that part of the city’ which is towards Scione, 
seized on the suburbs ; and all that day wasted their 
fields, no man coming forth to oppose them: (for 
there was also sedition in the city): and the three 
hundred Scionzans the night following went home 
again. The next day Nicias, with the one half of 
the army, marched to the confines and wasted the 
territory of the Scionzans ; and Nicostratus at the 
same time, with the other half, sat down against 
the city before the higher gates towards Potidea. 
Polydamidas (for it fell out that the Mendzans and 
their aids had their arms lying within the wall in 
this part) set his men in order for the battle, and 
encouraged the Mendzans to make a sally. But 
when one of the faction of the commons in sedition* 
said to the contrary, that they would not go out, 
and that it was not necessary to fight; and was 
upon this contradiction by Polydamidas pulled and 
molested: the commons in passion presently took 
up their arms, and made towards the Peloponnes- 
ians and such other with them as were of the con- 
trary faction; and falling upon them put them to 
flight, partly with the suddenness of the charge, 
and partly through the fear they were in of the 


‘Thegatesopened Athenians, to whom the gates were at the same time 


to the Athenians 


‘upon sedition 


opened. For they imagined that this insurrection 
was by some appointment made between them. So 
they fled into the citadel, as many as were not pre- 
sently slain; which was also in their own hands 
before. But the Athenians (for now was Nicias 





+ [4 Of the peninsula”) » [4 In a seditious spirit”,] 
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also come back, and at the town-side) rushed into jy, 
the city with the whole army, and rified it; not as [> 


opened to them“by agreement, but as taken by 4 ©. «2, 
force ; and the captains had much ado to keep them Mente ila 
that they also killed not the men. After this, they "A" 
bade the Mendzeans use the same form of govern- 

ment they had done before, and to give judgment 

upon those they thought the principal authors of 

the revolt, amongst themselves. Those that were 

in the citadel, they shut up with a wall reaching 

on both sides to the sea ; and left a guard to defend 

it. And having thus gotten Mende, they led their tie Athenians 
army against Scione. 131. The Scionwans and the wiutgame! 
Peloponnesians, coming out against them, possessed 
themselves of a strong hill before the city : which if 

the enemy did not win, he should not be able to 

enclose the city with a wall. The Athenians having 

strongly charged them [with shot] and beaten the 
defendants from it, encamped upon the hill: and 

after they had set up their trophy, prepared to build 

their wall about the city. Not long after, whilst 

the Athenians were at work about this, those aids 

that were besieged in the citadel of Mende, forcing 

the watch by the sea-side, came by night: and 

escaping most of them through the camp before 

Scione, put themselves into that city. 

132. As they were enclosing of Scione, Perdiccas reraiccas mak. 
sent a herald to the Athenian commanders and $n %ncuse 
concluded a peace with the Athenians, upon hatred 
to Brasidas about the retreat made out of Lyncus: 
having then immediately begun to treat of the 
same. For' it happened also at this time that Ischa- 





1 [6 And Perdiceas (for it happened &e,) partly” &e.) 
LL? 
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iv,  gorasa Lacedsemonian was leading an army of foot 
—— unto Brasidas. And Perdiceas, partly because 
ac. 24 Nicias advised him, seeing' the peace was made, to 
onl? give some clear token that he would be firm, and 

partly because he himself desired not that the 
Peloponnesians should come any more into his terri- 
tories, wrought with his hosts in Thessaly’, having 
in that kind ever used the prime men, and 20 
stopped the army and munition as they would not 
so much as try the Thessalians [whether they 
would let them pass or not]. Nevertheless Ischa- 
goras, and Ameinias, and Aristeus themselves went 
on to Brasidas, as sent by the Lacedsemonians to 
Tietanteme View the state of affairs there: and also took with 
wem\cr™ them from Sparta, contrary to the law, such men 
as as were but in the beginning of their youth’, to 
make them governors of cities, rather than commit 
the cities to the care of such as were there before. 
And Clearidas the son of Cleonymus, they made 
governor of Amphipolis; and Epitelidas* the son 
of Hegesander, governor of Torone. 

133. The same summer, the Thebans demolished 
the walls of the Thespians, laying Atticism to their 
hers charge. And though they had ever meant to do 
Vinca it, yet now it was easier, because the flower of their 

youth was slain in the battle against the Athenians. 
Arn The temple of Juno in Argos was also burnt dowa 
“INL the same summer, by the negligence of Chrysis the 























+ Whew the peace” & 9 “acer. those within thirty 
+ Ni frends in Thessaly: that years of age. ‘They were neitherad- 
‘the seme powerful men, who. mitted to the public assembly, nor 
te Bill any public office out of the 
das country. Muell. iii. 4.] 
+ “Pasitelidas (see ¥.3). 
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before he that carried it to the next returned. 
Nevertheless being discovered he scaled not the 
wall, but presently again withdrew his army with 


speed, not staying till it was day. 


So ended this 


winter: and the ninth year of this war written by 


Thucydides. 





have neglected, was this. An officer 
went his rounds with a bell, which 
every sentinel was to answer assoon 
ashe heard it. The other was the 
delivery by one sentinel to another 
of bell or staff: which thus came 
round at last to the point whence it 


set out, Ifany sentinel found the 
next man off his post, be was to 
carry the bell back and deliver itt 
the sentinel from whom he received. 
it: so that the bell returning the 
wrong way, the delinquent wis 
discovered. ' Goeller.] 


END OF VOL. Vu. 
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